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We’p LIKE to address this column to our readers abroad, 
especially those on the battlefronts of the cold war, Europe 
and Asia. Not that we mind American readers listening in; 
they'll undoubtedly find it interesting. But we’d like to ask 
a favor which only our readers overseas can perform. 

What sets this off is a letter from a young student in 
Florence, Italy. He writes as follows: 

“About four months ago, in the United States Information 
Library here, I discovered THe New Leaver. I had never 
seen it before, although I have visited many Italian and 
American libraries in other cities. I was really amazed that 
the United States has a publication which takes such a truly 
liberal, international view while at the same time exposing 
the machinations of the Communists. In my humble view, 
the lack of such a combination in most U.S. periodicals 
helps to build up anti-American feeling in this country. 
Many of my fellow students here declare that the Americans 
who demand the strongest measures of anti-Communism are 
often indifferent to the social evils which are still prevalent 
in many European countries. Until I found THe New 
Leaver, I was at a loss to answer these students. Now I 
refer them to THe New Leaper, which not only takes a 
more anti-Communist line than the American Administra- 
tion, but is alert to the social evils in all countries, including 
the United States. 

“T realize that publications in the English language can- 
not bring about new turns in European opinion by them- 
selves, but you would really be surprised at how much THE 
New Leaper can do among students and youth here. The 
ideas expressed in your magazine are repeated and dis- 
cussed for many hours among our circle, and are a powerful 
corrective to both the official U.S. propaganda (which is 
often general and non-controversial) and to the false ‘radi- 


he MeW 


calism’ of the Communists and their friends. I wish onj 
that I had found THe New Leaver before; it would hay 
been very useful to me with many well-meaning people wh 
tend to be ‘neutralist’ because they think Americans on 
want the status quo. 

“I sincerely hope you are calling the attention of other 
European universities to your excellent publication, anj 
that you are as well displayed in other USIA libraries 
you are here in Florence.” 

This letter is a puzzler, not because we don’t appreciate 
the gentleman’s sentiments, but because we have no wa 
of knowing how typical he is. To be sure, we've received 
many letters from Europeans and Asians who have been 
introduced to THe New Leaper and found it valuable. Bu 
we have no real way of knowing exactly how many USIA 
libraries exhibit us prominently. There is only one way of 
finding out, short of dispatching a gumshoe expedition t» 
check each library. If each of our readers overseas who 
has a USIA library near would take a look for THe Nev 
LEADER in it and send us a card accordingly, we'd get: 
pretty good idea. We certainly hope the other major center: 
of Europe and Asia are as friendly as Florence. Help 
find out, won’t you? 

PostPoNEMENTs: Neither rain nor wet grounds is r 
sponsible for the fact that this issue does not contain th 
promised articles by Edward L. Bernays on TV commerciak 
and by Frank Mankiewicz on Hollywood. Both authors ra 
into last-minute data which required checking, and their 
manuscripts arrived too late. Mr. Bernays’s article wil 
appear in the next issue, Mr. Mankiewicz’s a month fron 
now. We’re awfully sorry if we led you to expect too much 
But we're also sure you'll find both articles well worb 
waiting for. 
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The Republicans, like the Democrats, are 
finding it hard to cope with the West's 


ideological disadvantage in Asia 


AMERICA AND 
THE ASIANS 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE DESPERATE SITUATION in Indo-China, where Dien- 

bienphu has fallen and an “honorable peace,” so 
desperately desired by the war-weary French, is im- 
possible unless we promise more help than the American 
public seems prepared to give, throws a vivid light on 
some commonly overlooked aspects of our worldwide 
struggle with Communism. 

The first fact to notice is that the West is ideologically 
at a disadvantage in Asia. In Europe, we are fighting 
to preserve a common civilization with nations which 
are in fact the seedbed of our heritage of justice and 
freedom. In Asia, we are trying to prevent the spread of 
Communism in nations which are just emerging 
from the organic and static cohesion of agrarian cultures 
and are either celebrating or longing for freedom from 
Western “imperialism” and “colonialism.” They are 
filled with resentment of past displays of the white man’s 
arrogance (which, incidentally, was a more serious vice 
of our relation to Asia than the economic “exploitation” 
about which the Communists speak so much). The 
tardiness of the French in granting independence to 

| Indo-China served to fan the flames of resentment against 
ithe West throughout Asia, and deprived the anti- 
| Communist cause of the moral basis without which mere 
) military power is always futile. For this reason, we 
; could not help the French by threats of “massive retalia- 
tion.” Such threats were more than useless, because 
they merely put us at a greater moral disadvantage. 

This analysis does not assume that Communism would 
truly “liberate” Asian nations. It merely calls attention 
to the fact that the terror of Communist tyranny cannot 
be clearly discerned by peoples which have never known 
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WON'T WORK IN INDO-CHINA 


"MASSIVE RETALIATION’ 


our freedom and whose vision is colored by resentful 
memories of ancient wrongs and by illusions about a 
future which would be free if the oppression which they 
erroneously regard as the only source of evil were re- 
moved. These are the hazards to our cause not recognized 
by the “Asia-firsters,” who do not consider the nuances 
of international politics but merely count noses and 
square miles to determine how much progress we or the 
Communists may have made. 

Thus, the fact is obscured that we are bound to Europe 
as we are not bound to Asia by two basic facts. One 
is that Europe is as passionately devoted as we are to 
the conditions of freedom and justice which have slowly 
evolved in our common civilization. The other is that 
Europe’s technical efficiency and power is a richer prize 
than all the square miles of Asia. That does not mean, of 
course, that we can take a strategic defeat in Asia lightly, 
or that we can be indifferent to the moral perils to our 
cause on that continent. We must hope that the French 
will learn that military valor cannot compensate for lack 
of political and moral imagination, and that the price they 
have paid in blood would not have been so high and their 
sacrifices so futile if they had given Indo-China a genuine 
partnership in a common struggle. 

The second important fact that emerges from this 
crisis concerns not the problems of Asia but the workings 
of a democracy. The point to consider is that a Repub- 
lican administration now faces some of the same per- 
plexities which a previous administration faced before it. 
It is altogether wholesome, irrespective of the virtues 
and weaknesses of particular administrations, that there 
should be this alternation of authority. For it tends to 
dispel the cherished illusion that a particular administra- 
tion created conditions which are in fact the product of 
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AMERICA CONTINUED 


stubborn historical forces beyond the control of any 
nation or government. 

It has been widely asserted, for instance, that China 
was conquered by the Communists because of some fault 
in our policy toward China. Now we are made aware 
of the fact that there is a vast process at work in Asia 
which it may be beyond our power to frustrate. Com- 
munism may spread from China to Indo-China even if 
we try to prevent it. The Communists will doubtless offer 
peace proposals to the weary French which entail the 
de facto subjugation of the three Indo-Chinese states, and 
the French will be forced to accept them unless we 
promise to come to their support. We ought not to 
support them unless they promise real freedom to the 
Indo-Chinese states. But if we do, we will, I hope, accept 
the hard necessities of such a conflict without hearing 
anyone say that the war could have been avoided and is 
therefore an “Eisenhower war.” If we fight the war, we 
will be obliged to frustrate Communist purposes locally 
without becoming involved in an all-out war with China. 
That will make nonsense of all the threats of “massive 
retaliation,” and all the promises that reliance on atomic 
weapons will relieve the American taxpayer of grievous 
military burdens. Thus, the necessity of resisting Com- 
munism locally, without undertaking the fearful respon- 
sibility of initiating a global atomic war, will be estab- 
lished as a permanent problem of our foreign policy, and 
not the consequence of the weaknesses or errors of a 
particular administration. 

Thus, we see that the alternation of authority between 
parties is a very necessary device of democracy, not only 
for the purpose of changing policy when one administra- 
tion ceases to express the will or mood of the people, but 
also to impress upon the nation—particularly ours, which 
is comparatively new to the vast responsibilities it now 
carries—that there are certain permanent hazards and 
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perplexities, certain intractable conditions which a foreig 
policy must consider, no matter which party is in power 





In Britain, the shift in parties has had something of the © 
same wholesome effect upon the nation’s sense of respor § 


sibility. It will be remembered that Churchill was accus/ 
during the election campaign of being indifferent to tk 
perils of war. 
proved that the attainment of peace was indeed one d 
the “dearest prizes” of his life. It was also instructive fu f 
the British public to see that the Conservative party cu 
tinued to bear the heavy burdens of rearmament initiate 
by Labor while, at the same time, it genuinely tried! 
ease those burdens to the degree that they seemed ! 
imperil the economy. Thus, Britain learned, as we hav 
that neither party is solely responsible for the conditios F 
the nation faces or is able to provide simple solutions fe 
complex issues. 

This does not exclude the possibility that one pat f 
or the other may be superior in wisdom or have a supenit 
solution for a particular problem. Being a lifelu § 
opponent of the Republican party may have colored 
convictions, so that I cannot see its superior virtues 
am forced to regret its inadequacies in foreign polit 
The pretension to superior wisdom was therefore wi 
| found most intolerable, and I particularly apprecitt 


the present situation because it dispels those pretensios |~ 


But I also welcome the situation because it is a sou 
of virtue and patience for all of us as Americans. ' 


forces us to a more rational view of our internatio# é 
burdens and dispels the “illusions of American om 5) 
potence.” to use Dennis Brogan’s phrase. We art')) 
powerful nation, but not so powerful that we can comlt Fy 


the vast forces of political upheaval on a continent! 


We will have! 


conform to “the American interest.” 








prove our wisdom by beguiling the historical forces ratte Fo 


than prove our power by coercing them. 
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He resented those charges and has sine f 
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THE HOME FRONT 
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0 ME, the Supreme Court’s deci- 
| on segregation is something 
personal. It liberates my conscience 
from a lifelong burden. I have al- 
ways felt guilty whenever I looked a 
Negro in the face. What those nine 
men—two of them Southerners—did 
has set me and millions of others free, 
or almost free, from this weight. 

Involved here is the sort of history 
that is never written down in books. 
When I was a boy in a little town out 
in Ohio, practically all the youngsters 
my age were tied in with the Civil 
War. I had two brothers serving in 
the thick of it, and most of my ‘friends 
When the 


men of the town met in front of a 


were the sons of veterans. 


saloon or grocery store, it was the 
war they talked about. Battles were 
described, generals were criticized: 
the Southern landscape or ladies were 
praised, 

Often, toward the end of an eve- 
ning, these bearded old soldiers 
would drift into serious talk. They 
Their 
knowledge of history was just what 
they could recall, and their theory 
about the great war was extremely 
naive. IT am sure that my dear 
friend, Charles Beard, would not 
have rated it very high. In their 
simple way, these chaps, some of 
whom stumped around on wooden 
legs, thought that they had enlisted 
to free the black people from slavery. 

Perhaps they should have reasoned 
better. Even without any profound 
theorizing, they should have been 
able to figure out that people do not 
change their opinions and attitudes 
because they lose a war. But the 


had never studied economics. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Meaning of the Court Ruling: 
The Civil War Ends at Last 


point of my story is that people all 
over the North believed in this 
theory. Slavery was ended; the black 
were as good as the white. The war 
had been worthwhile, because this 
piece of business was finished. 

Indeed, in many Northern states 
the liberation theory was justified. 
for in those days Northern Negroes 
were actually equal to whites. But 
from about 1890 on the picture began 
to change. People of all shades of 
color were beginning to realize that 
the war had not accomplished its 
popularly advertised objective. There 
was an Emancipation Proclamation. 
but no real emancipation. 

In the North, we got interested in 
The old soldiers died 


off: the great war was forgotten. We 


other matters. 


were busy developing the West, be- 


coming industrialized and _ getting 


rich. For a long time, we knew little 
and cared lees about what was hap- 
pening to the Negroes. A strange 
The North had won 


the war of guns and swords, but the 


reversal set in: 


South began to win the war of ideas 
A time came when 
admitted to 
restaurants and theaters in New York 
and Chicago. (If I wanted to take a 
Negro friend to dinner, I had to con- 


and prejudices. 


Negroes were not 


ceal my embarrassment and lead him 
to some private club). Our Negro 
ghettos became so bad that many Ne- 
groes preferred to live in the South. 

In time. we began to learn about 
the New South. We were given 
figures on sharecroppers; we heard 
about peonage. 
down to Georgia and Alabama and 
saw the desperately dilapidated 


Finally, we went 









shacks which served as 
Lynchings mounted up to 
about a hundred a year. 

When finally 
abolished, compensatory forms of 
up North in 


Even 


wooden 
homes. 
lynch-law was 
violence burst out 
Chicago and Detroit. now, 
black citizens are prevented from 
living among white ones. But the 
worst feature of this inequality is not 
the occasional brute violence; it is 
the patiently borne and unvoiced 
pain. The first Negroes were brought 
to these shores in 1619, twelve years 
after the first Englishmen built their 
They helped 


create everything which has gone 


homes in Virginia. 
into the making of this country. But, 
even today, they are forced to endure 
a degrading sense of inferiority. 

The nine justices, in their unani- 
mous decision, went deep into human 
Education, they said, is a 
basic function of human society. To 
separate children from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely 
because of race “generates a feeling 
of inferiority as to their status in the 
community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” It does; it has. 
But, thanks to this decision, this evil 
is now to come to an end. 


nature. 


Much remains to be done. In 
seventeen states, school life must be 
reconstructed. In many places, we 
have not yet learned to live and work 
together. But a great step forward 
has been taken. Equality has been 
proclaimed where it is most vital to 
human happiness. From now on, I 
can look Negroes in the face without 
cringing. 





The U.S. must 
liberalize old trade 
policies if it wants 

to strengthen its 


neighbors abroad 





NE DOES NOT have to be a par- 
O tisan of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to agree with the President’s 
recent dictum on foreign trade: “If 
we fail in our trade policy, we may 
fail in all.” If these words have an 
ominous overtone, there is no deny- 
ing that there is a great deal of 
practical substance in them. 

Many of the difficulties confront- 
ing the free-world economy today— 
tariffs, 


currencies. and other obstacles to 


quotas, inconvertibility of 


world trade—are facets of the “dollar 
shortage.” Simply stated.‘this means 
that foreign nations are unable to 
sell to the United States as much as 
they want to buy from us. Among the 
factors which have given rise to the 
dollar shortage are the substantial 
changes in the structure of world 
trade which have taken place in re- 
cent years, the continuing world 
crisis which has imposed heavy mili- 
tary requirements upon the econ- 
omies of the free nations, and the im- 
port requirements of underdeveloped 
countries which have been striving 
to raise their standards of living. 
Many of us in this country fail to 
realize that nations abroad are much 
more dependent on foreign trade 
than we are. The contribution of ex- 
tra-territorial trade to our own eco- 
nomic well-being must not be under- 
estimated, but it is not nearly so 
weighty in our economy as it is 


abroad. In niost foreign countries. 





Harovtp Pitvin, a Washington, D. C. 
economist, has long been a special- 


ist on international trade problems. 


per capita incomes are much lower, 
the natural-resource base is much 
narrower, and, in many instances, 
the share of foreign trade in na- 
tional income is higher. Their eco- 
nomic well-being and, to a large ex- 
tent, their political stability are con- 
tingent upon their having access to 
foreign foodstuffs and other supplies, 
and to foreign markets. 

In the world trading network to- 
day, the United States occupies a 
very special position. It is the free 
world’s largest market. its largest 
supplier—in the aggregate as well 
as for a host of individual com- 
modities—and its largest source of 
funds for foreign investment. Inevi- 
tably, changes in economic activity 
here have a heavy impact abroad. It 
is not surprising that the current 
moderate economic decline in the 
United States has caused the greatest 
alarm in countries with which we 
trade. Even though our imports are 
a very small percentage of our own 
national product, they are huge in 
absolute terms. In addition. it is a 
characteristic of our economy that 
variations in national income result 
in magnified changes in imports. 
This explains why one of the greatest 
contributions which we can make to 
the stability and growth of economies 
abroad is to maintain a prosperous 
economy here in the United States. 

The countries with which we trade 
suffer in many ways from declines in 
that trade. Declines in their exports 
to us cause reductions in income and 
employment. Further, reduced im- 


ports by us mean a smaller supply 


By Harold Pilyin 


Free Trade 


for a Free World 


of dollars abroad and hence a & 
creased ability to obtain essentid 
commodities from us; in the case of 
those nations which are trying 
make a military contribution to th 
free-world defenses, it means a de 
creased capacity to do so. 

Whatever this country can do t 
enlarge the levels of the free world: 
trade is urgently desirable ani 
clearly essential to our own security, 
Are we, therefore, being honest with 
ourselves. and with our _ friend 
abroad. when we urge them to limit 
their trade with Iron Curtain cour 
tries to non-strategic goods and, # 
the same time, restrict their oppor 
tunities for trading with us? Are we 
being consistent when we implore our 
allies to raise their productivity and 
exports (and supply them with the 
technical know-how to do so) while. 
at the same time. we prevent those 
exports from crossing our borders? 
The goods which our allies need ané 
cannot pay for we must therefor 
lend them or give them (and then ta 
ourselves in order to pay for the 
grants). in part because we make it 
difficult or impossible for them 
acquire the means of payment. We 
may take wry satisfaction in the fat 
that we are now the world’s gre 
creditor nation. but if our friend 
abroad are ever to go out of hock 
there is but one way for them to g@ 
rid of the incubus of debt. Paymet! 
to the United States must ultimate! 
take the form of goods and servieé 
imported by us. Obviously, this 
quires a trade policy that will facil: 
tate imports. 


The New Leader 
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The case for a greatly liberalized 
(United States trade policy is strong, 
even when based exclusively on 
grounds of national security and a 
prosperous, expanding world econ- 
omy. But we have more than security 
to gain from expanded trade. Foreign 
trade enables nations to enjoy the 
productive advantages which are 
peculiar to their special skills and 
capacities. Trying to duplicate pro- 
duction which others do more effi- 
ciently seems a senseless waste of 
effort. We should encourage rather 
than discourage the development 
abroad of those 
ments, labor skills, technologies, etc. 


resource endow- 


in which those countries specialize. 


When we expand our imports and 


cotton and rice, one-fourth of our 
soybeans and tobacco, and a large 
part of our machinery manufactures. 

Moreover, the indirect repercus- 
sions on other industries, such as 
those selling to the export industry 
directly or to consumers who derive 
their incomes from export activity, 
may be considerable. It has been esti- 
mated that at least 4 million workers 
(and thus over 10 million Amer- 
icans) derive their livelihood from 
international trade. It is misleading 
to judge the importance of our for- 
eign trade solely from the fact that 
our merchandise trade represents no 


more than 4 or 5 per cent of our na- 
tional income. 
Quite apart from the many spe- 





HAROLD STASSEN, SINCLAIR WEEKS: SEEK LOWERING OF TARIFF BARRIERS 


exports, we increase our own pro- 
ductive effic iency and raise our stand- 
ard of living. Increased United States 
trade restrictions hurt not only our 
trading partners, but ourselves as 
well, 

A decline in our imports will, if 
not compensated by lending, result 
in a decline in our exports. The 
effects upon income and employment 
in those United States industries 
Which are greatly dependent on ex- 
Ports can he substantial. A large 
part of some very important United 
“tates products is exported, e.g., one- 
third of our w heat. two-fifths of our 
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cialized goods which we choose to im- 
port, there is a multitude of food- 
stuffs and raw materials essential to 
our industries which we either can- 
not produce at home or can secure 
only at higher cost (or in the form 
of inferior domestic substitutes). Of 
this we may be certain: A total cur- 
tailment of our foreign commerce 
would reduce United States output 
by considerably more than 5 per 
cent. 

The plea for trade restrictions is 
based in the main on the needs of 
those domestic industries which are 
in competition with imported com- 


modities. The choice facing us here 
is clear. Maximum efficiency in the 
utilization of our resources and the 
rest of the world’s resources is ob- 
tained by permitting an unimpeded 
flow of trade. In order to achieve the 
greatest possible increase in our na- 
tional product and standard of living, 
we must produce commodities at 
which we are relatively more efficient 
and import those in which others en- 
joy a comparative productivity ad- 
vantage. 

If our object is to secure the 
highest standard of living of which 
we are capable, that interest is best 
served by minimizing trade restric- 
tions and making it possible for for- 
eign producers to compete on an 
equal basis with United States firms. 
So long as foreign goods are priced 
to reflect foreign production costs, 
such freedom to compete is necessary 
and desirable for the achievement of 
the maximum national-income goal. 

On the other hand, if our national 
preference is to protect domestic in- 
dustries from foreign goods more 
cheaply produced, trade restriction 
would seem to be in order. The de- 
cision which we face here is whether 
to protect particular economic groups 
at the expense of a national interest. 
In defense of the groups seeking pro- 
tection, it has been argued that it is 
unfair for a relatively small group of 
producers to shoulder the “burden” 
of liberalized trade. But there is an 
alternative here, one which has been 
proposed before. 

Suppose that we abandon protec- 
tionism and that certain of our in- 
dustries suffer as a result. Workers 
in these industries can be given lib- 
eral Federal assistance in order to 
facilitate their absorption into other 
industries: Job training, transporta- 
tion and other relocation aid, and un- 
employment compensation are some 
of the possibilities here. Combined 
with a policy of gradual removal of 
trade barriers, the process of human 
and economic readjustment can be 
accomplished with a minimum of dis- 
location. 

Little is left, then, of the argument 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TRADE  coxrisvrn 


for trade restriction on the part of 
the United States today—except, per- 


haps, for the case of those industries 
which fall into the “strategic” cate- 
gory. It is argued by some that we 
must protect the producers of certain 
raw materials, foodstuffs and manu- 
factured commodities in order to 
keep “in reserve,” as it were, a 
“cadre” of skilled workers and pro- 
ducing firms whose products and 
skills would be essential to our na- 
tional defense in the event of a war 
which deprived us of foreign supply 
sources. But here, as in the previous 
case, trade restrictions represent a 
self-defeating, costly technique for 
achieving a national objective. Direct 
aid, such as subsidies, in the really 
strategy-sensitive cases is a more 
efficient way of achieving the goal 
in question than protection, which 
conceals the problem, confuses the 
issue, and accomplishes the same ob- 
jective as direct aid but with more 
destructive effects on us and the 
world economy. 

These are some of the major issues 
which face us in the field of foreign 
economic policy. On the grounds of 
both our chosen foreign policy and 
our domestic economic interests, our 
requirements in the foreign economic 
field can best be served by increas- 
ing the international flow of goods. 
On our part, this requires that we 
encourage and promote an expansion 
in trade and in the movement of 
United States capital abroad. Such a 
policy can contribute to raising our 
own standard of living. expanding 
our markets and sources of supply 
(particularly urgent is the need to be- 
gin expanding our sources of in- 
dustrial raw materials), developing 
underdeveloped areas abroad, and 
supporting the preservation of demo- 
cratic ideals through the 
strengthening of foreign economies. 

In its declaration of principle, the 
message which President Eisenhower 
sent to Congress in March is cer- 
tainly in accord with our economic 
policy requirements. He stressed or 
implied many of the arguments for a 
liberalized trade 


abroad 


and_ investment 


policy discussed above, and thereby 
went far beyond the restrictionist 
trade policy traditionally associated 
with the Republican party. As a state- 
ment of philosophy, the spirit of the 
President’s message greatly surpassed 
that contained in the report of the 
Randall Commission, which was ap- 
pointed last year by the President to 
survey and suggest solutions to the 
problems of foreign economic policy. 
The Commission report, in striving 
to appease protectionists, failed to 
produce a ringing, far-sighted decla- 
ration of United States principles in 
line with our position of world lead- 
ership and the responsibilities and 
opportunities which that position has 
placed before us. It failed also to 
recognize many requirements of our 
own domestic economy. 
Unfortunately, the President’s spe- 
cific for imple- 
menting his proposed policy followed 
closely the very moderate sugges- 
tions of the Randall group. While 
minimal in terms of our policy needs, 
the proposals would, if adopted, go 
some distance toward enlarging trade 
and raising living standards both 
here and abroad. Among the prin- 
cipal proposals are renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
modification of the protectionist Buy 
American Act, simplification of our 
complex customs procedure, some re- 


recommendations 


‘Peat 


SPEAKER MARTIN: CONGRESS STALLS 





duction of tariffs, and tax concessioy 
on earnings from foreign inveg. 
ments. Since a reduction of Unite 
States grants is proposed, the ned 
for expanded trade and investmer 
acquires particular urgency. 
While the message affirms the pri, 


ciple of assisting underdevelopy 


areas and a continuation of the pre 
ent very modest United States & 
velopment-aid program, it conten. 
plates no dramatic expansion of th 
program. In particular, United Stats 
financial assistance in the economic 


field is to be confined to loan 





Sci 


HE 
not 


fighters 





(rather than grants), the criteria for 
which are that they be “economically 
sound . . . within the capacity of th 
prospective borrower to repay ani 
within the prudent loaning capaci 
of the [Export-Import] Bank.” This 
cautious doctrine may help to alla 
the apprehensions of many Co 
gressmen, but it is a far cry from: 
bold or far-reaching plan to amelicr- 
ate economic distress 
mous part of the still-free world. bn 
the matter of trade liberalization, the 
President lost still another oppor 
tunity by ignoring the changes r 
quired in two provisions of preset 
trade legislation which hamstring for- 
eign industries’ efforts to expani 


“| 


their exports. These are the “peri 


point” and “escape clause” section f 


of our trade statutes. As a result 
“foreign exporters who shoulder the 
considerable initial expense needed 
to establish themselves in America 
markets will therefore still be 
vancing across a perpetual trap. 
door.” 

short 
comings, however, the President's 
program would, if passed in its & 
tirety, constitute some progres 
There are indications that he plaw 
to press hard for the adoption of hi 
recommendations. He will have to @ 


Despite its considerable 


so if he is to win his way against de 
termined opposition in an election 
year, which is not the best time for 
selling law-makers on construetit® 
trade liberalization, an issue whid 
arouses more passion than under: 
standing in most of our electorate. 
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STOCKHOLM 

HE SCANDINAVIAN nations are 

, in the front ranks of the 
fighters for European unity; indeed, 
quite the contrary. At sessions of the 
Council of Europe, representatives of 


— Sweden, Norway and Denmark rarely 


take part in the discussion. Scan- 

dinavian newspapers devote little 

© space to the “European idea,” and 

what little has been accomplished to 

| date in the direction of European 
unity—from the Schuman Plan to 
the European Army—has been done 
without Scandinavia. 

Finland, chiefly occupied with de- 
fending its independence against 
Russia, does not dare cooperate in 
European-unity schemes. But Nor- 
way and Denmark are active mem- 
bers of NATO, and even Sweden 
could afford to help create a viable 
United Europe. Yet they, too, are 
cool to the idea. 

This “splendid isolation” has sev- 
eral causes. To begin with, at the 
turn of the century the Scandina- 

+ vians shook off German cultural and 
political influence and entered the 
British “sphere”: today, Swedes and 
Norwegians, like the British. think 
of the rest of Europe as “the Con- 
tinent.” Britain’s reserved attitude 
toward the Schuman Plan and the 
European Army has undoubtedly in- 
fluenced Scandinavia. 

There is a more recent factor. The 

| Communist parties of Sweden, Nor- 

» Way and Denmark are tiny, fanatical 

} sects: and none of the major Scan- 


dinavian parties have any desire to 
associate 


hte tn 


themselves closely with 


| Countries in which the Communist 
menace might explode at any time. 
Scandinavians fear that 
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Scandinavia Goes It Alone 


By L. Hamori 


a link between the 15 million Scan- 
dinavians and the 80 to 85 million 
Frenchmen and Italians will lower 
Scandinavian living standards rather 
than raise Franco-Italian ones. 

Scandinavia, too, is 99-per-cent 
Protestant. Hostility toward Catholi- 
cism is still alive. (A Swedish law 
barring Catholics from public of- 
fice was repealed only two years 
ago.) The prospect of joining a pre- 
dominantly Catholic “Little Europe” 
is not appealing. 

Finally, European unity would 
make more headway in the northern 
countries if the Council of Europe 
could produce some concrete achieve- 
ments instead of the florid declama- 
tion so offensive to Scandinavian 
ears. The Swedes, Norwegians and 
Danes now find themselves very well 
off politically as well as economi- 
cally, and see no apparent compelling 
reason to look for outside solutions. 

But the Scandinavians are break- 
ing down their own national barriers. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Fin- 
land decided two years ago to dis- 
pense with passports among them- 
selves. They have also removed re- 
strictions on terporary residence. A 
Scandinavian has the right to spend 
up to three months in any of the 
four states without formalities of any 
kind or the necessity of reporting 
to the authorities. 

Furthermore, customs regulations 
have virtually been allowed to lapse, 
since no one has time to bother about 
whether a Norwegian crosses the 
Swedish border to buy his sugar 
cheaper, or a Swede journeys to Den- 
mark for a bottle of snaps. (Liquor 
restricted in Sweden.) 


sales are 


Moreover, keeping tabs on cus- 


While Scandinavians are hesitant about joining a strictly paper 


West European union, they are cementing ties among themselves 


toms violations does not pay. Malmo, 
Sweden’s chief port of entry for for- 
eign commerce, collects only 28,300 
kronor ($5,660) annually in fines 
for smuggling; the cost of maintain- 
ing the customs office is 104,500 
kronor ($20,900). 

In addition, the Scandinavian states 
already have a postal and telephone 
union and a jointly-operated airline, 
the SAS. This summer, the four na- 
tions are expected to reach a new 
agreement whereby a foreign travel- 
er, once he has presented his pass- 
port and had his luggage inspected 
at a frontier station, can travel 
freely throughout Scandinavia. Un- 
der another plan slated for early ac- 
tion, Scandinavians could reside in 
any of the four countries without 
restriction beyond the present three- 
month peried and obtain work with- 
out special permits. Finally, negotia- 
tions are far advanced between 
Sweden and Denmark to jointly fi- 
nance construction of a 20-mile-long 
bridge or an undersea tunnel at a 
narrow point in the strait separating 
the two nations. This link would cut 
travel time to and from Western 
Europe by at least an hour and a half. 

The joint arrangements cited above 
should not be attributed to an isola- 
tionist mentality. The Scandinavians 
are unquestionably prepared to join 
the Western Europeans in forming a 
genuine, practical community—but 
only if it is genuine and practical. 
Thus far, the various European coun- 
cils, committees. societies and assem- 
blies have produced only fine phrases 
and plans for world salvation. The 
sober people of Scandinavia do not 
feel that it is their business to save 
the world. 
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Strange Bedfellows in California 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ALIFORNIANS, long accustomed to 
aie unusual in their political 
struggles, are now observing the 
final weeks of a curious primary 
fight: The state’s right-wing Repub- 
lican leaders are firmly aligned with 
the State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
leadership in an attempt to sweep 
both Democratic and Republican pri- 
maries for Governor Goodwin 
Knight, who took office when Earl 
Warren went to Washington. 

The spectacle of the Los Angeles 
Times in the same political boat with 
Dave Beck’s Teamsters has meaning 
for those who recall that the Times 
successfully fought a contempt cita- 
tion for an editorial saying, after 
two Teamster Union pickets had been 
convicted for picket-line violence in 
1938: “If Beck’s thugs are made to 
realize that they face San Quentin 
when they are caught, it will tend to 
make their disreputable occupation 
unpopular.” In the same editorial, 
the men were referred to as “sluggers 
for pay,” “men who commit mayhem 
for wages” and “who hire out 
muscles for the creation of disorder 
Another 
editorial rejoiced that the city was 


and in aid of a racket.” 


“aroused to the danger of davebeck- 
ism.” And it must be added that the 
Times’s position on labor issues gen- 
erally has not budged one bit. 

What lies behind this new alliance 
between the AFL and the state’s most 
consistent reactionary leaders in sup- 
port of Governor Knight? 

First of all, it should be noted 
that the the AFL’s 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 


conclave of 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


tion which endorsed Governor Knight 
(incidentally, California is the only 
Northern state where an election can 
be won—outright, without even nom- 
inal opposition in November—in the 
endorsed _ liberal 
candidates for most state offices, an 


primaries) also 
outstanding liberal candidate for U.S. 
Senator, and in addition bestowed its 
blessings on two controversial Con- 
gressional candidates, James Roose- 
velt and Representative Robert Con- 
don. Surely, then, it was not mo- 
tivated by any observable principles. 

The AFL in California is generally 
dominated by either the Building 
Trades or the Teamsters or the two 
working together. This combination 
forced the nomination of Knight on 
the convention, although the move 
was supported by Cornelius Hag- 
gerty, California Secretary of State 
and a_ capitol veteran. National 
articles have appeared lately suggest- 
ing that some sort of backroom 
“deal” between Haggerty and Knight 
was responsible for the latter’s en- 
dorsement, but this is unfair to both 
men. The deal was quite open, and 
was even reported to the press in full. 
Knight promised the assembled labor 
politicos that he would oppose and, 
if necessary, veto a “right-to-work” 
bill (perennial favorite of the Los 
Angeles Times, always a_ fervent 
Knight backer), and would equally 
oppose other specific anti-labor mea- 
sures. This assurance, coupled with 
the Governor’s activity in pushing an 
increase in unemployment-insurance 
payments—together with a substan- 
tial employer tax reduction—through 


the Legislature, did the trick. 


Whether Haggerty had these assy. 
ances in hand before the meeting and 
was able to swing the Building 
Trades and Teamsters because of i 
is immaterial. 

So the question does not turn o 
corruption, but rather on why Gor. 
ernor Knight, previously an ortho 
dox, should 
commit himself to this action in the 
labor field, and why the AFL, whic 
denied its support to Earl Warren, 
a genuine liberal, should buy th 
partial loaf which Knight offered. 

As to the first point, the best ex 
planation seems to be that Gover 
nor Knight is a prize example o 
that vanishing American, the Told 
Politician. An extremely likable ma 
personally, he is a man of his wor 
politically and a tireless campaigner 
Being an astute politician, he prob 
ably assumed—and_correctly—thé 


extreme conservative, 


the numerous anti-Warren Repub f 


licans, who had always looked 
him for leadership, would not desert 
him now. The problem was to find 
some support among those politica 
free-wheelers of both parties who hai 
regularly given Warren his major 
ties, because it is probably also tm 
that an orthodox conservative Re 
publican cannot win statewide offee 
in California. What better source @ 
support, if for no other purpose that 
good “public relations.” 
AFL? 

As for the union leaders. it is prob 
ably true that their willingness to 
used as proof of Knight’s liberal ® 
spectability resulted from the AFL’ 


general tradition here of fighting * F 


litically only within a narrow, pal 
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chial range of “pork chop” issues, 
plus a secure knowledge that Knight’s 
opponent, Richard Graves, will be 
prolabor anyway if elected. Never- 
theless, the endorsement of the largest 
labor group in the state (the CIO 
supports Graves) for a man whose 
record shows a consistent anti-liberal 
position has had repercussions. 

First of all, it is doubtful that tne 
endorsement had the desired eftect 
of bringing back into the GOP fold 
those Warren supporters who noted 
Knight’s tacit role as a leader in the 
antiWarren faction of the Repub- 
lican party. (Except for one State 
Senator who now works with Gerald 
L. K. Smith, and a discredited ex- 
Congressman who headed the anti- 
Warren delegation, Governor Knight 
was the only GOP officeholder of any 
stature who did not take a place in 
Warren’s Presidential delegation at 
the Republican convention.) Sec- 
ondly, some of the enthusiasm for 
Knight among his erstwhile compan- 
ions in the party’s Neanderthal wing 
may be cooling. His attack on the 
right-to-work bill has probably 
caused some of his legislative sup- 


porters to wonder if the Governor 


has not “gone Socialist.” and the 
: 
labor tie-up is generally regarded 


with suspicion. 

Perhaps the most significant con- 
sequence of the AFL action. however. 
has been a considerable movement 
of AFL unions and labor councils 
into the camp of Democratic candi- 
date Richard Graves. in outright re- 
bellion against the “big unions” 
which dictated the Knight endorse- 
ment. The electrical 


mMachinicte < 
nachinists, among others. have be- 


workers and 


gun active campaigning for Graves. 
and those familiar with the pattern 
of AFL political action believe that 
this rebellion is stronger and more 


active than it would have been had 


C ; 
raves been the nominee. 


In any event, since the great 


najority of AFL members are regis- 
tere j 

ered as Democrats. the primary elec- 
{ . 3 - 
ion June 8 will offer a significant 


tes i ip’ 
eat of the union leadership’s poli- 
tical strength, 
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Stiff Fight Expected 


in Michigan Primaries 


By Marvin Meltzer 


DETROIT 
faces a 


OLITICALLY, Michigan 
p*.. hot summer and fall this 
year. No man has ever served more 
than three terms as this state’s chief 
Governor G. 


executive. Moreover, 


Mennen Williams, now completing 
his third term, is the only Democrat 
since 1912 who was even elected a 
second time. Despite this, “Soapy” 
Williams is expected to seek a fourth 
term. 

\ccording to present forecasts, the 
first big temperature rise here will be 
generated by Republicans before the 


GOP 


men are eager to oppose Williams. 


\ugust 3 


primaries. Several 
who, since 1948, has prevented the 
Republican machine here from func- 
tioning smoothly. Although a New 
Dealer, he led the state ticket in this 
traditional GOP stronghold that year 
and took a 
Governor and Attorney General into 
In 1950 and 1952, 


Democratic Lieutenant 


office with him. 


however, he only managed to eke 
out recount victories and was the 
only Democrat elected to an adminis- 
trative position. 

As a result, Michigan has been 
suffering from a political stalemate. 
The Republicans are annoyed with 
Williams 


labor’s interest in unemployment and 


because he understands 


workmen’s - compensation commis- 
sions and named union officials like 
Tom Downs and Morton Zimmerman 
to policy-making posts. To stymie 
his programs, the State Senate, com- 


of 24 


Democrats, has consistently refused 


posed Republicans and 8 


to confirm his appointments. ‘t has 
even turned down his Republican 
appointees, apparently feeling that 
any friend of Williams is no friend 
of the GOP. Bui State Senator Ed- 
ward Hutchinson, chairman of the 
must recommend 


committee which 


confirmations, has said that if “that 


man” wins another term, the Senate 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MICHIGAN CONTINUED 
may approve some of his nominees. 
In Michigan’s U. S. Senate contest, 
Homer Ferguson, Republican Policy 
Committee Chairman, is a slight 
favorite. Although barely elected in 
his previous two campaigns, Senator 
Ferguson has gained stature from his 
leadership position in the Senate and 


President Eisenhower’s __ reflected 


Jockeying 


New ORLEANS 

WO RECENT developments in 

Louisiana highlight the continu- 

ing battle between Southern liberals 
and reactionaries. 

On April 12, the graduate-school 
faculty of Tulane University in New 
Orleans passed, without debate, a 
resolution which read in part: “The 
Faculty of the Graduate School 
recommends that steps be taken to 
clarify the policy of admission to the 
Graduate School in order that the 
admission of Negroes may be facil- 
itated.” More than 100 graduate pro- 
fessors were present at the faculty 
meeting where the action was taken, 
and there were reportedly only two 
dissenting votes. 

The story broke May 7 on the ed- 
itorial page of the Tulane Hullabaloo, 
campus weekly, and a covering ed- 
itorial strongly endorsed the faculty 
resolution. “Negro students,” it said, 
“should be admitted to Tulane. They 
should be admitted freely and gra- 
ciously, as early as possible, before 
the air is tensed by a Supreme Court 
order demanding that the color line 
be dropped.” It went on to note that 
admission of Negroes to other pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning 
in the region had been accomplished 
without friction. Schools cited as al- 
ready maintaining a policy of in- 
tegration included Loyola University 
of New Orleans, the University of 
the South at Sewanee, the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminaries, and 


glory. It will take a united Demo- 
cratic party to unseat him, but it now 
looks as though this unity will be 
missing in the fall. 

Former Senator Blair Moody and 
AFL leader Patrick V. McNamara 
are competing for the Democratic 
nomination. The latter, a surprise 
candidate, is supported by most of 


for Position in 


By Stephen P. Ryan 


Notre Dame Seminary in New Or- 
leans. 

The faculty resolution was handed 
to Tulane’s president for transmis- 
sion to the board of trustees. It will 
be interesting to watch future de- 
velopments, since it is a well-known 
fact that most board members are 
of a conservative opinion directly at 
variance with the spirit of the reso- 
lution and student editorial. Should 
integration at Tulane become a fact 
despite this, the effect on the New 
Orleans community at large will be 
incalculable. The university exerts 
an enormous influence on the city’s 
academic and social life, and has im- 
portant local newspaper connections. 

That the reactionaries are still 
fighting back was indicated, how- 
ever, by another less happy piece of 
news from the labor-management 
front. A _ so-called “right-to-work” 
bill has been introduced in the 
Louisiana Legislature which would 
outlaw the union and closed shops. 
Both sides agree that this is one of 
the most controversial measures ever 
to be considered by the Legislature: 
the lines of battle are sharply drawn 
and there are few predictions as to 
the eventual outcome. 

Proponents of the right-to-work 
legislation are banking heavily on 
the unfortunate atmosphere created 
by the long-standing strike at the 
Calcasieu Paper Company in Eliza- 
beth, Louisiana. A long series of 
violent incidents there has, through 


the AFL and seems intent on wagiy 
a strong primary fight. He tore» 
his tickets to the recent Jeffers, 
Jackson dinner with a public blas 
what he called the party leadershiy' 
partiality for Moody. As it happex 
both Moody and McNamara have« 
sentially the same views, but prima 
battles will aid Ferguson. 


the South 


unfavorable publicity, been attri 
uted almost entirely to the strikes 
Little notice has been given to tk 
fact that the out-of-state owner ¢ 
Calcasieu Paper has steadfastly » 
fused to bargain with the strikes 
“on any terms whatsoever.” As ar 
sult, statewide hostility to labor bs 
developed. 

The active opposition to the bills 
being led by the Louisiana Feden 
tion of Labor, and other unions a 
liberal organizations. Opponet 
point out that the bill’s discern 
inatory features belie its right 
work title and smack of totalitaria 
ism. They further point out that fr 
states which previously had s# 
legislation have repealed it, and the 
“Big Jim” Folsom, who recently 
victorious in Alabama’s Demoent! 
Gubernatorial primary, had a pl 
form which included repeal of rig! 
to-work legislation. Labor grow 
have also shown that the 16 sta* 
which do possess such legislation # 
primarily agricultural, while Lou 
ana is fast becoming an_ industré 
state. 

Thus. a step forward here se 
canceled out by a_ step  backwa 
there. The major direction, hower 
is forward. 

— 

Next WEEK: Sam Romer tellsh* 
Midwestern farmers feel about Se" 
tary of Agriculture Benson's ee 
for sliding price supports. and hove 
can affect the November electii® yy 
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THIRTY-FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


THE UPRISING 


AT VORKUTA 


By Dr. Joseph Scholtmer 





Introduction by the Editors 


6 os STORY we present in this special sec- 
tion is a sensational one, But it is only a 
flashing detail in the intricate mosaic of 
Russian and satellite resistance to Commu- 
nism. Some of the details in other parts of 
the mosaic were exposed in the German 
workers’ revolt last June; other areas were 
laid bare when the purge of Lavrenti Beria 
set off a worldwide chain of defections from 
the Soviet MVD. From top to bottom, Soviet 
society is a house divided against itself. Dr. 
Scholmer’s narrative shows that even in the 
area where Soviet power is considered most 
formidable, the punitive labor camp, resist- 
ance poses insoluble dilemmas for the Com- 
munist authorities, It is not too much to say 
that the crisis of Communist society is at 
hand, The implications of this crisis for 
Western policy have long been evident. 
Dr. Joseph Scholmer studied medicine in 
Bonn and Basle: from 1940 to 1944, he 
worked at the Institute of Roentgenology 
and Radiology of the University of Leipzig. 
\ long-time member of the German Com- 
munist party, he was arrested by the Ges- 
tapo in 1944 when the Nazis discovered his 
eleven years of uninterrupted contact with 
illegal resistance groups. In 1945, he re- 
ceived a high administrative post in the 
Public Health Administration of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, which later became the 
East German Ministry of Health, His ex- 
perience with Soviet and Communist 
methods at first hand was disillusioning. 
Shortly after the arrest of his immediate 
superior, Paul Konitzer, Scholmer realized 
he would be next. He was arrested in April 
1949 and summarily sentenced as a “spy” to 


25 years at hard labor. He was transferred 
to Vorkuta in July 1950, and remained 
there for three-and-a-half years. As part of 
some inscrutable Soviet propaganda for the 
Berlin Conference, he and several other 
prisoners were amnestied last winter and 
brought back to East Germany. He there- 
upon boarded a commuters’ train and went 
directly to West Berlin. Dr. Scholmer is now 
at work on a book, Vorkuta, which will be 
published this fall by Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, London. 

This article was originally written for the 
international cultural magazine, Der Monat, 
published in West Berlin and edited by 
Melvin J. Lasky. It was translated by Peter 
Jacobsohn of the New Leaver staff, and is 
presented here unabridged. 

A few supplementary facts about Vor- 
kuta: This concentration-camp area is 
located (see map, next page) at the conflu- 
ence of the Pechora and Vorkuta rivers, just 
west of the Ural Mountains and about 30 
miles south of the Arctic Sea. It is generally 
believed to be the largest permanent con- 
centration camp in European Russia; Dr. 


Scholmer estimates its prison complement 
somewhere between 100,000 and 150.000 
men. (The largest camp area in the Soviet 


Union is the Dalstroy complex in Eastern 
Siberia.) Vorkuta plays a key role in the 
Soviet economy; it is a major center of coal 
production, The city of Leningrad. to which 
Vorkuta is connected by a direct railway, is 
almost completely dependent on the output 
of the slave miners. The meaning of this 
dependence to last summer’s revolt is ex- 
plained by Dr. Scholmer. 
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By Joseph Scholmer 


“Do you hear, we are organizing a revolution,” the 
other said quickly and wildly, as if in a fever. “You 
don’t believe we are making a revolution? We shall 
make a revolution which will shake everything to its 
foundations.” —Dostoyevsky, The Possessed 


N THE three-and-a-half years between June 1950 and 

December 1953 which I spent as a guest of the Soviet 
Union, I lived through fantastic events. But I would 
never have dared dream that in the fatherland of the 
proletariat | would see a genuine strike, organized and 
carried out by thousands of men—a strike with slogans, 
strike committees, leaflets and strikebreakers. 

I witnessed this strike neither in Moscow nor in Len- 
ingrad, nor in the steel centers of the Donets and Don, 
nor in the power plants of Dniepropetrovsk, but among 
the poorest of the poor, the most miserable—the utterly 
defenseless people who work as slaves in the so-called 
corrective-labor camps near the Arctic. 

I did not go to the Soviet Union voluntarily. The 
name of my travel agency was not /ntourist, but the 
MGB—Ministerstvo Gosudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti, Min- 
istry of State Security. For the enlightenment of those 
who are more familiar with /ntourist, the MGB is cheap 
beyond comparison; I traveled many thousands of kilo- 
meters without paying a single copeck. Anyone wanting 
to get to know the real Soviet Union should travel 
through the good offices of the MGB rather than those 
of Intourist, for the latter always takes its guests over 
the same boring route: Leningrad, Moscow, Stalingrad, 
and then the Crimea. 

When I arrived in Vorkuta (68° North Latitude), I 
still had a few Central European illusions. I am a physi- 
cian, | thought, and so they'll probably let me work as a 
physician. 

I was utterly mistaken. At the first medical examina- 
tion, the female head of the Sanitary Commission, Major- 
Doctor Trofimovich, simply pinched my posterior and— 
‘ince she apparently deemed this a tolerably satisfactory 
examination—declared me fit for the medium-work 
category. | must say I had pictured my first encounter 
with a Soviet colleague quite differently. The next day, I 
was standing on Leningradskaya Street in Vorkuta with 
a pickax in my hand and a quota of 45 cubic feet of 
loam per shift. 

At the university, I never learned how to use a pickax 
*ra pneumatic drill, and so my wrists gradually rebelled. 
Besides that, I have a heart ailment. I knew that just as 


Dr. Trofimovich did not know it, because never in her 
life had she known much about heart disease. There was 
‘much water in my feet that in the ambulatory I could 
not get them out of my felt boots when I wanted to 


show them to Dr. Trofimovich. “Not moneatanie.” ‘his 
said, 5 to work.” 
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That was the extent of her medicine. Gradually, I 
came to the conclusion that I would die here, exactly 
as my public prosecutor, Mr. Pakhanov, had prophesied 
during our last conversation in Berlin. With his stubby 
forefinger he had drawn a generous arc over the northern 
coast of Asiatic Russia, reaching from Vorkuta to the 
neighborhood of Sakhalin, and said: “Somewhere here 
you will perish.” 

It was getting worse and worse, and I saw the end of 
my imprisonment arriving long before the end of the 
25 years to which I was sentenced. Something had to be 
done. So I decided to see the doctor and complain of a 
hernia. 

Ruptures were extraordinarily worthwhile in the camp. 
If a prisoner was really in a bad way, as I was, he 
could be operated on. Not both sides at the same time— 
if he should be lucky enough to have two; first four 
weeks’ rest in sick bay with one, then the second when 
necessary. 

The season for hernia operations was the cold months 
—December, January and February. Dr. Trofimovich, 
of course, knew why, and had strictly forbidden hernia 
operations. But in my case the surgeon, the fat Levchenko, 
told her that my rupture might be fatal, and that I would 
have to be operated on immediately. 

Nine days after the operation, Dr. Trofimovich wanted 
to send me back to work, but Levchenko saved me: “Ac- 
cording to an order of Sanodel {the central medical head- 
quarters of Vorkuta], patients must remain in bed four 
weeks after a hernia operation.” So I spent all of De- 
cember resting in Levchenko’s ward and had time to 





contemplate my situation. Sometimes, early in the morn- 
ing, I stood by the window and watched the brigades 
leave the camp gates to work. Outside the window hung 
a thermometer which showed 35°, 40°, 38°, 42°, 46° 
below zero (Centigrade). Often there were snowstorms. 
In those weeks, my choice of an occupation in the camp 
emerged. I decided to become a sushilchik, that is, one 
of the firemen who stoke the drying-room stoves in the 
barracks. 

It wasn’t easy to become a sushilchik. Only invalids 
got these posts. It took me half a year to become an 
invalid. Until then, I worked in the woodshed with logs 
of all descriptions. I would never have become an invalid 
—my amiable colleague Trofimovich would surely have 
seen to that—if there had not been a major from the 
Sanodel as chairman of the semi-annual review board. 
On that occasion, my blood pressure had been 210, and 
that is quite something. Now I can confess that I helped 
create that effect. After all, why did I study medicine 
for six years? So the major declared me an invalid and 
I became a sushilchik. 

A sushilchik’s duties are pleasant and quiet. His life 
is simple and contemplative. All he has to do is to see 
that the fire in his oven doesn’t go out. So I sat in my 
corner. It was warm. Outside howled the purga, the polar 
snowstorm whose violence surpasses all the storms in 
the Alaska movies. I read Tolstoy’s story, The Death of 
Ivan Ilyich, which I managed to get from the camp 
library. My friend Heinrich visited me. We made 
Georgian tea from a package that cost 4 rubles an ounce 
on the camp black market. (Its source was the hospital.) 


Mine Camp 6 


Y BARRACKS was No. 59. It was roughly 100 feet 

long, 25 feet wide and at the center about 15 feet 
high. It was built simply: A row of thick poles was 
rammed into the tundra earth, crossbeams were nailed 
to it, and the beams covered by wooden planks both in- 
side and out. The space between the planks was filled 
with cinders; clay was used to weatherproof the struc- 
ture. In winter, the outside was covered with a snow wall 
a foot thick, leaving only the small windows free. 

The first door led into a vestibule about 7’ square, a 
second door into a corridor 4’ x 22’. Here was found 
a wash room about 10’ square, containing an umyvalnik, 
a wash-stand with two basins, and also two pails, one 
with hot water, one with cold. At the end of the corridor 
to the left was the sushilka. Another door led into the 
palata, the sleeping and living room of the barracks. 

Along the walls were double rows of wooden bunks, 
each about 32” wide, covered with straw sacks. Two 
stoves provided sufficient warmth. There were three 
tables with chairs or stools, and twenty small cabinets 
in which the eighty occupants kept sugar, margarine and 
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jam. The walls were painted yellow, the bunks stained 
with a carbol preservative. A loudspeaker transmitted 
Radio Moscow. 

The personnel of the barracks consisted of a chief, 
a day stoker (myself), a night stoker, and a prisoner who 
carried coal and water. Every other day, the floors were 
scrubbed. Once a month, the bunk boards were boiled 
in hot water for bedbug control. 

Our camp, Mine Camp 6, contained 64 such barracks, 
two-thirds of which were sleeping quarters: the rest 
included the dispensary, tailor and cobbler shops, the 
food and supply depot, the kitchen and dining hall, the 
commandant’s office, the “labor exchange,” a warehouse, 
a jail, the so-called “restaurant”—where one could buy 
with his own money borsht, shchi, porridge with oil, 
etc.—and the “club,” where from time to time movies 
of “great patriotic interest” were shown. 

Each camp was surrounded by a 10 barbed-wire 
fence. On the inside of the fence, about 20’ was consid- 
ered the forbidden zone; anyone entering it was shot 
at from the watchtowers. Booby traps were wired into 
the fence. The towers were connected by telephone, and 
an electric alarm system connected them with the division 
HQ. At night, powerful searchlights, placed 30 to 4 
feet apart, lit up the forbidden zone like daylight. Out- 
side the camp, parallel to the fence, steel wires were 
strung to serve as guides for the police dogs. If the alarm 
sounded, say, when a searchlight broke down, within a 
few minutes the compound would be surrounded by a 
special guard troop kept in constant readiness. 

The guard system could be eluded—under the cover 
of the polar fogs, which were unusually thick, or during 
a heavy snowstorm. But the tundra itself remained. Its 
low vegetation offered neither hiding place nor shelter. 
Sentries in camouflaged dugouts scanned the rolling 
lands with binoculars. Daily, low-flying biplanes (sim 
ilar to those called “sewing machines” by German in- 
fantrymen during the last war) circled over the area, 
systematically searching each square on their map for 
suspects. The sole inhabitants of the tundra, the Komis, 
a tribe related to the Samoyeds, received rewards many 
times their yearly income for each escapee they helped 
deliver to the militia. 

Despite these hazards, escape attempts were made regt- 
larly every year, and just as regularly the escapees 
were brought back. Then their escape method was te 
constructed. At one time, all prisoners who tried to 
escape were shot and left lying near the gate for a fer 
days as a general warning. Nowadays, they are merely 
half beaten to death. Of all the prisoners who tried to 
escape during my time, only one Finn was not brougtl 
back. But no one knows for certain whether he reached 
his homeland. 

In our camp, there were people of 37 nationalities 
About half the prisoners were Ukrainians, most of them 
from the former Polish Ukraine (Galicia). About # 
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fifth were Lithuanians. Then came Letts, Estonians, Rus- 
sans, Germans and Jews. There were also Caucasians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Rumanians, Central Asian peoples, 
(hinese, Koreans and Japanese. There was one American 
-a Communist; he had entered the U.S. at the age of 
three, and, deciding at 45 that the American climate 
was not liberal enough, he had returned to Russia. He 
was soon sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for “cap- 
italist propaganda.” 

There were about 120 Germans, the youngest 17, the 
oldest 78. All shades of political opinion were repre- 
sented: ex-Communists like Franz Gribowski, former 
member of the Central Committee of the German Com- 
munist party; Social Democrats like Hoch, former 
Deputy Chief of the People’s Police of Saxony; on the 
Right, the former chief of the Anglo-American section 
of the Reich Air Ministry, Herr von Dewitz; Nazis in- 
terned at Buchenwald till 1950 who had been sentenced 
to 25 years’ hard labor and transferred to Vorkuta; two 
§S men who had received life sentences in the East Ger- 
man trial of the Sachsenhausen concentration-camp SS. 
Camp life was hard for the Germans. They lacked ma- 
terial support and the important morale factor of mail. 
(To their families, they were as good as dead.) Physi- 
cally, they were weaker than most other nationals; often, 
they were unequal to the hard physical labor. In ad- 
dition, the camp leadership tended to be anti-German: 
The Germans were and would always remain fascists. 


The Camp City Vorkuta 


HEN the counselors of Tsar Nicholas I (1825- 

1855) suggested that the region around the 
Pechora and Vorkuta Rivers be declared an exile area, 
he asked for a report on the living conditions there and 
then decided: “No human being can be expected to live 
there.” 

Now there was no Tsar, but a Politburo, and the 
Vorkuta region had won additional charm as an exile 
zone: This outermost corner of the Komi Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic had coal deposits of several 
billion tons, which, in the inhospitable climate of the 
Sixty-eighth Parallel, could be mined only by forced 
labor. That was the origin of the city of Vorkuta, sur- 
rounded by the mine shafts, residences for a few thou- 
sand officials, technicians and secret police, and tens of 
thousands of “free miners.” i.e., forced settlers and 
pardoned deportees. 

There were about thirty mine shafts; they were num- 
bered up to 40, but these included several which never 
got beyond the project stage. Next to each mine was 
the barracks camp for the miners and other forced 
laborers: each of the thirty camps housed about 3,500 
men. 


The Vorkuta mines were administered by the Ministry 
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of Coal Industry. For each mine, there was an MGB- 
supervised camp. There were two groups of camps. One 
was exclusively for political prisoners—these were called 
state camps. At Vorkuta, there were thirteen state 
camps run by the MGB under a special chief, General 
Derevyanko. The remaining camps were known as 
“Vorkut” camps and housed the innocuous political pris- 
oners. Discipline was not as strict—for example, good 
behavior could result in a pass to town. 

The mine hired prisoners from the camp for labor, 
and paid the camp each month according to work per- 
formed; for a good miner, the payment was about 1,200 
rubles. From this respectable monthly income, the pris- 
oners were docked for room and board, clothing and the 
guard system. (The barbed wire was thus debited to the 
prisoner.) The prisoner could not receive more than 300 
rubles a month, however. If he earned more, it was 
placed in a blocked account to be turned over to him 
upon his release. This maximum income of 300 rubles, 
incidentally, was earned only by miners who fulfilled 
the norm. By contrast, many prisoners were without any 
income whatsoever: Most jobs in the camp itself .(bar- 
racks, kitchen, artisans’ shops, construction projects) 
were unpaid. These prisoners were entitled only to “free 
keep.” The construction brigades outside the camp could 
earn up to 100 rubles if they fulfilled their norms. But 
in most cases the norm was too high for most prisoners 
to fulfill. Most made between 20 and 40 rubles a month. 
Anyone dropping below 60 per cent of his norm received 
no money at all; in addition, his food ration was re- 
duced. 

Each camp had its specific atmosphere, which differed 
substantially from one camp to another. It depended to 
a great extent on the groups comprising the camp. Mine 
Camp 9/10, for instance, consisted of about 40 per 
cent so-called katorzhniki, prisoners explicitly sentenced 
to katorga, penal servitude. They carried their identifica- 
tion numbers on their backs instead of on their sleeves. 
For the most part, they were sentenced between 1943 
and 1947 and belonged to the survivors of the prisoner 
army of hundreds of thousands who perished in those 
years because of the inhuman living conditions in 
Vorkuta. Chiefly, they were men of exceptional vitality; 
they had survived because they were the hardest and 
toughest. Life during those years had made them in- 
credibly brutal, hard and inconsiderate, even in personal 
matters. Camps with a high percentage of katorzhniki 
were specially guarded by the MGB. They had stricter 
camp discipline, a larger network of informers, and a 
tighter external-security system, as shown by the greater 
number of watchtowers. 

Mine Camp 6 employed only zaklyuchonnye, normal 
prisoners. The atmosphere there was comparatively civil 
and friendly. While there were frequent fights in Mine 
Camp 9/10 over a seat at the mess table, a stool or a 
bunk, such incidents were rare in Mine Camp 6. 





Of all the mines in Vorkuta, Camp 11, numbering only 
seven barracks with about 800 prisoners, had the worst 
working conditions. The coal deposits, on the average, 
were three or four feet high. Work could be done only 
by squatting or lying down. Water dripped from the 
rock formation above, and the prisoners were soaked to 
the skin soon after they started working. 

The day began at 5 A.M. The gornyaki, the miners, 
rose, washed and ate the first of their two daily meals 
in the great mess hall. Then they went to the guard house 
for muster (razvod). The brigades were called up, 
shuffled through the camp gates, formed a column 
(guarded by sentries with submachine-guns), and 
marched along a road about 350 yards long to the mine. 
Before they descended into the mine, they were counted 
again. They handed in their camp fatigues in the banya 
(bath-house) of the mine, received their work clothes, 
their lamps. and the naryad (assignment), and then 
went down into the pits. 

At 4 p.M., they were usually through with their work. 
They came up, bathed, received their clean clothing and, 
at about 6 o'clock, were back in the camp. In the mess 
hall, they ate their second meal. Each prisoner received 
daily a pound and a half of bread. Twice a day, they 
got a pint and a half of cabbage or victual soup and 
about half a pound of kasha. The rest of the diet in- 
cluded 114-2 ounces of meat or fish, half an ounce of 
lard, a white roll weighing about 114 ounces, and an 
ounce of sugar. This ration was inadequate in both 
calories and protein, and was based on the assumption 
that the prisoners would receive material support from 
their families—either money or food packages. But this 
did not apply to the foreigners, who had no contact at 
all with their relatives. 

The introduction of the wage system in the regime 
camps in 1952 resulted in marked improvement. Most 
prisoners spent their entire income to buy additional 
food: margarine, jam, sugar, canned fish. From this 
margarine- and jam-rich diet, so many pickings were left 
for the so-called camp proletariat that, by 1952, prac- 
tically nobody was actually starving (though, of course, 
it was no pleasure to eat the same monotonous menu 
day in, day out). 

After the evening meal, the prisoners in the barracks 
drank kipyatok, hot water in which sugar or sweetening 
had been dissolved. With it, they ate bread with their 
“private” margarine or jam. The preparation of this 
kipyatok was part of my duties: On the stove of the 
sushilka stood a large tin bucket which was always full 
of hot water. After the kipyatok, a few cigarets were 
smoked. Some played dominoes or chess. There was a 
little talk, chiefly stories of the war or captivity in Ger- 
many. The years in Europe were the “good years” for 
the prisoners; they talked incessantly about the sights 
in the West. Only a handful read books or newspapers. 
They were too exhausted by work. At 8 P.M. came 
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poverka—retreat. The prisoners were counted again 
and went to bed. 
Four days of the month, there was no work. On thos 
days, the prisoners tried to sleep off their fatigue. 
Week after week, month after month, year after year 
passed in this fashion. 


Strike Rumors 


PUT ASIDE the ancient copy of Ogonyok in which I had 
I just been examining the venerable face of the Dean 
of Canterbury, who always has a kind word for the 
Soviet Union. One of these days, I thought. he should 


come see us in person! 


It was a mild summer night, 
July 1953, around midnight. The drying room of my 
barracks was nearly empty. At a small table in the corner, 
two prisoners were playing dominoes. I could let my 
fire go out; it had not rained, so there was nothing to 
dry. I told the two prisoners I was going to visit a friend 
(All doors should have 
been locked, but the careless guards often left them 
open.) 

“You go,” one of them said. “We'll see that nothing is 
stolen.” 


in the neighboring barrack. 


I found Georg on a bench in front of his barracks. 
“Good evening, Comrade Sushilchik!” 1 said. 

“Good evening, Mr. Colleague,” he replied. 

Georg was an engineer, I was a doctor. As Germans, 
we could not work at our professions in Vorkuta. During 
our odyssey in countless work brigades, we had done 
just about everything. We had dug holes to lay the four- 
dations of the structures of Communism. We had carried 
bricks, mixed cement and carried mortar. We had 
worked together in the lumber yard, too. But now at 
last we'd arrived. We were invalids; because our health 
had been ruined, we simply sat on a bench in front of 
the barracks and watched the beauty of the tundra in the 
midsummer night’s light. 

“Would you like some tea?” Georg asked. 

“Gladly.” 

A few hundred yards away ran the road to the cluster 
of mining camps to the northwest of us. Beyond it was 
the railroad. Not far from where we sat, it branches 
out: One track runs straight and disappears on the 
horizon of the tundra; its termination is an Arctic port 
about 30 miles to the north. 

“I can’t make this out,” said Georg. “Since last night, 
no coal cars have come out of the mines. Everything is 
quiet. The locomotive takes empty cars up, but brings 
no coal back.” 

“Perhaps a breakdown.” 

“I don’t think so. If it just affected one mine, okay. 
But three mines?” 

At about 1:30 at night, the men from the afternoo 
shift arrived and reported that a strike had broken ov! 
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in Mine 7. An engineer, who had visited Mine 7 and 
had taken cars loaded with coal out of our mine with his 
locomotive, had talked about it. This was electrifying 
news. We stayed up for hours discussing it. The fol- 
lowing day brought a host of rumors which mostly 
tuned out to be what is called parasha, scuttlebutt. Some 
of the rumors may have been planted by the MGB in 
order to confuse us. 

But the report that Mine 7 was on strike was true. 
The locomotives were still pulling single carloads of 
coal in our direction: Were the other shafts around the 
same railroad track as 7 working? 

A rumor spread about a strike in Mine 40, the largest 
and most modern in Vorkuta. The next day, the mine 
camps near the town were also reported on strike. Each 
rumor was accompanied by concrete details on its source 
and how it had been communicated: A so-called “free 
worker,” who toiled in the mine and whose wife was in 
Vorkuta, told the brigadier of the 6th uchastok that 
Mine 7 had gone on strike. In the course of the day, 
rumor turned the strike in Mine 40 into a shooting with 
anumber of dead and wounded. Mine 8 was also re- 
ported to have stopped work that evening. 

At first it was impossible to draw a clear picture of 
the situation, but gradually the facts began to emerge. 
Mines 7, 14/16 and 29 were on strike; that was a 
certainty. The construction workers at the new power 
plant near the striking mines were also on strike. 

The events which led up to the strikes we had wit- 
nessed from our own camp. A few nights before, a special 
transport train from Vorkuta had rolled by our mine. 
The train consisted of 50 closed two-axle box cars. Tele- 
phone wires were strung from car to car, sentries with 
submachine-guns clung to the roofs and buffers, the 
tender was adorned with a machine-gun. Behind the 
small, barred windows the heads of the prisoners were 
clearly visible. 

“Where from?” our people asked. 

“Karaganda.” 

The train rolled down the track leading to Mine 7 and 
‘topped on a siding. Next morning, the empty cars were 
pulled out. Three days later, the strike broke out in 
Mine 7. The men from Karaganda had started it. 

Prisoners in the Karaganda district live in somewhat 
better conditions (climatic and general) than those in 
Vorkuta. Above all. Karaganda lacks the long, murderous 
winter of the Arctic Circle. When the growing number 
of construction projects at Vorkuta resulted in a labor 
shortage, and more and more prisoners in Vorkuta had 
to be put on the sick list, the MGB headquarters in Mos- 
‘ow decided to transfer a trainload of workers from 
Karaganda to Vorkuta. This group consisted of prisoners 
who had worked under so called “half-free” contracts; 
most of them had been construction workers. They had 
Voluntarily enlisted for the Vorkuta transfer, for they had 


"en promised better pay and settlement as free men. 
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But when they arrived at Vorkuta, they were put into 
a routine state camp; their living conditions were no 
different from those of the old Vorkuta prisoners. As 
far as the promise of free settlement was concerned, it 
could not have been kept because the preliminary con- 
ditions for it did not exist. When the men from Kara- 
ganda realized they had been cheated, they simply re- 
fused to work. When they were officially informed that 
the administration of the Vorkuta mining camps could 
not consider itself bound by any promises which might 
have been made in Karaganda, the men successfully in- 
fluenced the old Vorkuta men to join them in the strike. 
The old Mine 7 complement declared its solidarity with 
the newcomers from Karaganda. Within a few days all of 
Mine 7 was struck—completely. Neither the miners nor 
the outside construction detachments went to work. 
From Mine 7, the strike then spread to Mines 14/16 
and 29. Mine 6, the one attached to our camp, was to be 
the fourth to join the strike. 


Hopes at Stalin’s Death 


HAT WERE the preliminary conditions for the readi- 
Wiz to strike? Undoubtedly the most important 
was Stalin’s death. For many years the dictator’s end 
had been awaited with an intensity which had no equal 
in the annals of human despair. Every public appearance 
of his was noted and scrutinized, and the rare new pho- 
tographs taken of him were the subject of searching dis- 
cussion. “He looks old enough, let’s hope he'll drop dead 
soon,” the prisoners kept saying. They knew that as long 
as Stalin was alive they didn’t have a chance to get out 
of that hell. 

The 19th Party Congress raised new hopes for Stalin’s 


> 


death. “He can hardly talk any more,” said a Ukrainian 
kolkhoznik. “A great Party Congress—everyone talks 
for hours, and the Mustache hardly says a word. He 
speaks once, and then very briefly. He’s finished. He must 
be very old. Pray God, may Satan soon come get his 
soul.” 

When Radio Moscow announced the historic apoplexy, 
a wave of hope swept through the camp: “Surely he will 
not recover.” The medical bulletins sounded grave and 
subdued, their pessimism foreshadowing the end. Wher. 
they were broadcast, the prisoners gathered around the 
loudspeaker listened with strained attention. 

“Tell me, batya, you are a doctor, what does it mean: 
‘He is getting oxygen?’ Can he recover with that?” 

“If what they say on the radio is true,” I answered, 
“he'll die. Perhaps he’s already dead, but they won't 
announce it to the people before they have a new gov- 
ernment.” 

When the news of Stalin’s death finally arrived, beard- 
ed muzhiks with tears in their eyes fell on their knees 
and began to pray. 





“Nineteen years I’ve been in this camp,” cried a 
Georgian, “but never have I had such good news.” 

“God has rescued the Jews,” said a Polish Zionist who 
had barely escaped the Gestapo and who in 1940 was 
sentenced to 15 years. “If he hadn’t died, there’d have 
been pogroms again, as with the Black Hundreds or 
[the Ukrainian nationalist, Simon] Petlura or Hitler.” 

Beria’s arrest and the events of June 17 in East Ger- 
many also contributed to a spiritual resurgence and 
a more hopeful mood. The June uprising was the great 
sensation of the day. The politically conscious prisoners 
had no difficulty piecing together a fairly authentic pic- 
ture of events on the basis of official radio and press re- 
ports. People had learned to read between the lines and 
to hear the hidden overtones of a newscast. Even the 
simple man felt instinctively that a real revolution was 
taking place in East Germany—a revolution against the 
same police system which had arrested. sentenced and 
enslaved us. The copy of Pravda posted at the club was 
surrounded by a milling crowd: only those directly in 
front of the paper could read it. “Hey, batya,” someone 
called from the rear, “we can’t wait till you’re finished 
reading. We have to go on shift. Read it aloud!” 

And an old Ukrainian kulak actually began to slowly 
read the final communiqué of the Central Committee 
of the SED [East German Socialist Unity party]. which 
completely dispersed all doubts that the strike had been 
a movement originated by the workers, not one engi- 
neered by Adenauer or the Americans. “The SED,” he 
read, “will in the future turn its face to the working 
class.” At that, a listener shouted, amid general laughter: 
“Well, what has it shown the working class so far? 
Its arse!” 


The Resistance Groups 


A NOTHER preliminary condition for the strike was 


the existence of resistance groups within the camp. 


These were mainly organized on an ethnic basis, but 
had not been created for striking at all. They just carried 
on welfare activities for their ethnic groups. But when 
the strike became a real possibility, all the technical and 
personnel conditions for collective resistance were al- 
ready in existence. The strike leadership, whose repre- 
sentatives in the individual camps were members of the 
most varied nationalities, had at its disposal a reliable 
apparatus which could work with precision. As soon as 
it was necessary, security measures were also improvised. 
A first group of leaders was chosen with the purpose of 
exposing themselves during the strike, risking almost in- 
evitable arrest: a second group of leaders was placed 
on a reserve basis. 

Once the strike broke out, the MGB security organs 
realized that a number of mines containing extensive 
ethnic groupings had proved impervious to the infiltra- 
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tion of its spies. The members of these ethnic grou, 
had, from the first, established the necessary conta 
among themselves. It was also important that the ty 
largest groups, most important for the strike, namely, tl 
Ukrainians and Lithuanians, had put aside their polit. 
cal antagonisms; they were ready to cooperate on tly 
old anti-Polish basis even in Vorkuta. 

In the case of the Russians, the role of a resistany 
committee was played by the “Group of Democratic 
cialists,” an illegal association consisting chiefly ¢ 
young, highly gifted students with representatives in a 
the state camps. The content of their program wa 
comparable to that of the British Labor party. Their 
ideas had been developed without any contact with th 
old Russian Socialist movement and without any know: 
edge of the programs of the European Socialist partie 
It is all the more remarkable that these young peopl 
through their own thinking and without studying th 
theory or practice of other Socialist parties, had created 
a party which in every way was “modern.” 

The presence and activity of numerous illegal organ. 
izations within the camps at Vorkuta was perhaps the 
most remarkable phenomenon for newly arrived Centra 
Europeans. These groups were organized ethnically, 
first, because the members of the various nationalitie 
generally knew each other very well:. second, because 
this was a guarantee against the infiltration of police 
spies: finally, because the various “national élite” grows 
had the upper hand in these organizations. These groups 
were cadre organizations, purposely kept small so « 
to give the camp MGB few openings for counter-activ: 
ties. Their work was comparable to that of the illeg 
groups in the German concentration camps from 19) 
to 1945: combating the spy system, even killing partic: 
larly dangerous spies undetected by the MGB: creating 
national links against the “anonymization policy” @ 
the camp administration: welfare activities: help fo 
sick prisoners in special situations (e.g., purchase 0 
penicillin in quantity); technical preparations in te 
event of war, which, however, cannot be describe! 
here for obvious reasons. 

The heads of the individual groups were in touch with 
one another, but this contact was limited to the exchangt 
of information, lists of spies. etc. The best-organis 
groups were Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian ones. The 
least disciplined and most thoroughly infiltrated wer 
Russian ones. This seemed understandable enough, f 
these prisoners lacked the unifying bond of a nationalis 
resistance against an oppressor. The lack of trust whict 
characterized the relations between the non-Russian a 
Russian groups went so far that information was not & 
changed. One source of antagonism was that the Russié 
groups had formulated a concrete political progr 
which contained anti-capitalist and anti-American 
dencies, while the other groups pursued primarily ™ 
tionalist aims, which they believed could not possibly 
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attained without American help. Consequently, the latter 
groups were outspokenly pro-American. 

Naturally, the camp MGB was aware of the existence 
of these illegal organizations. To what extent its agents 
could infiltrate them would depend mainly on two fac- 
tors: the conspiratorial experience and techniques of the 
illegal groups on the one hand, and the ability of the 
camp MGB chief on the other. The MGB’s most success- 
ful action during 1953 against the illegal groups at 
Vorkuta was taken in Mine 1, when the already con- 
stituted strike committee was arrested before the strike 
could spread to that mine. The arrested people were 
mostly leaders of the resistance groups. This action 
prevented the already scheduled strike in Mine 1, which 
was to be the signal for strikes in Camps 8, 9/10 and 11. 
The movement was to have spread from the already 
striking northern camps 6, 7, 14/16, 29 and TEZ (the 
second great power station) to the camps near town. 
But this was not to happen. 


Demands 


_ DEMANDS of the prisoners, submitted by strike 
committees or by individuals who were questioned, 
centered chiefly on the cancellation or marked reduction 
of the sentences, which ran to 10, 20 or more years. The 
formulas used by different groups varied widely. Some 
demanded the review of all political trials, including the 
sentences: others merely asked substantial reductions of 
the sentences, regardless of the juridical forms employed. 
Still others demanded “free settlement,” declaring their 
willingness to remain in Vorkuta. Yes, they were even 
prepared to continue working in the mines as “free men” 
until a new basis for mining coal had been created— 
tither by recruiting new labor in the Soviet Union 
through attractive propaganda emphasizing monetary in- 
centives. or by introducing a year’s compulsory service 
in the North for Young Communists. The most drastic 
demand was made by the members of a construction 
detachment. On the second day of the strike, a soldier 
asked them to resume work. They replied: “Has the 
fence been taken away?” and refused to resume work 
until the barbed-wire fence and the watchtowers had 
been removed. 


Most of the prisoners realized from the start that the 


Sovi . ° 
Soviet Government would never accept their demands 


in full, but thought some kind of compromise was pos- 
sible, e.¢., reduction of sentences in the ratio of 1:3 or 
1:5, beginning with the first year served. Only a few 
Prisoners realized that the Soviet Government was in 
00 position to consider even the partial fulfilment of such 
demands. Even if the Government wished to carry out a 
comprehensive amnesty, including the release of po- 
litical prisoners, it could not possibly—at least not in 
Vorkuta—implement such a measure. 
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All released prisoners would have had to remain in 
the North if coal production were not to stop com- 
pletely. At the moment, the prisoners were crammed 
together 70, 80, 100 and 120 to a barracks. Were they 
to be released, they could no longer be prevented as 
“free men” from living with their families. If only 
15,000 prisoners—that is, about a tenth of those work- 
ing-—were released and if just one room were assigned 
to two prisoners with their families, 7,500 rooms 
would have to be built. Such a program, under present 
conditions, would require several years. 

Construction of new housing in Vorkuta was already 
far behind the most pressing needs. The largest apart- 
ments in Vorkuta had 214 rooms plus a kitchen; they 
housed the MGB aristocracy of the central State Admin- 
istration of Camps. Camp and mine commandants, and 
their deputies and officers, received at best two-room 
apartments. The quarters which common soldiers or 
non-coms of the camp administration and their families 
were assigned never exceeded a single small room. The 
guards lived in barracks, which were sometimes even 
worse as regards space and sanitation than those of the 
prisoners. The Soviet Government thus could not dis- 
solve the camps, if only because it could not furnish 
housing for the tens of thousands of prisoners who 
would be freed. 

It was not even able to house the few prisoners who, 
after serving their sentences, were set free as disabled 
invalids. These wretches, like other released prisoners. 
had to settle in the Vorkuta district, since they were for- 
bidden to live with their relatives in other parts of 
Russia. But in Vorkuta they remained without the 
means to support a family. They could never ask a rela- 
tive to forsake the South for the barbaric living con- 
ditions of the North. The number of old-age homes in 
Vorkuta was small, and these were overcrowded. So the 
Soviet Government had no choice but to keep these 
invalids in camps beyond the expiration of their sen- 
tences. Liberty for these men would be tantamount to 
utter neglect, hunger and death; behind the barbed-wire 
fences, they could at least manage to eke out a bare sub- 
sistence. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Government, whose 
hands were virtually tied as regards manpower, could 
easily give proof of its “good will” by releasing these 
disabled prisoners not only from the camps but from 
the Arctic region. Their number varied with each camp. 
Mine Camp 6, for example, had a complement of 3,500 
prisoners; of these, about 700 were invalids who could 
no longer be utilized in the labor process. This army of 
misery had to be seen to be believed: physically ruined 
by years and decades of imprisonment under barbaric 
conditions, poorly clothed, toothless, packed into over- 
crowded barracks, tubercular, afflicted with heart disease, 
almost all of them suffering from high blood pressure, 
the characteristic disease of the North. Every week, a 
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few of them were buried in the tundra. The oldest were 
between 70 and 80; they had outlived the hundreds of 
thousands who had perished in Vorkuta during the war 
and early postwar years. 

The invalids no longer represented a danger for the 
regime. They were old and sick. They had only one 
wish—to see their families before they died. Almost 
every one of them had a family—a wife, sons, daughters 
or grandchildren—who would welcome them home. All 
the Soviet Government needed to do was to release them. 
By so doing, it would in most cases also rid itself of 
the responsibility for their upkeep. But it did not release 
a single one. Why? 

I recalled the remark of an MGB officer in 1946, when 
I asked him whether it was necessary to carry out arrests 
in the German East Zone on such a large scale. 

“I am surprised at your question,” he said. “Don’t 
you know that here, as in Russia, we have to destroy the 
entire older generation if we want to build communism?” 


Concessions 


S HORTLY AFTER the strike began, the administration 
of the state camps announced the following order: 

1. Prisoners would no longer be locked in at night. 

2. The bars would be removed from the windows. 

3. Identification numbers on the left arm and left 
leg would be removed. 

4. Each prisoner could henceforth write to his family 
once a month instead of twice a year. 

5. With the permission of the commandant of the 
state camps of Vorkuta, General Derevyanko, prisoners 
whose output and conduct were satisfactory could, upon 
request and with the recommendation of their camp com- 
mandant, receive a visit once a year from members of 
their family. 

6. Petitions for review of their investigation and trial 
procedures could be submitted by each prisoner to the 
chairman of the commission especially dispatched from 
Moscow, General Maslennikov. 

This order was announced on the night of the second 
day of the strike by a special courier of the State Camp 
Administration of Vorkuta. Gleefully and swearing 
lustily, the prisoners began to wrench from their hinges 
the heavy iron bars barricading the barracks doors. The 
window bars were torn off and the numbers removed. As 
far as visits were concerned, the prisoners knew very 
well that this concession had no practical value. Who 
of their relatives was in a position to travel, at his own 
expense, 3.000 or more kilometers from the Ukraine. 
the Baltic states or Siberia across the Arctic Circle in 
order to see them for a few hours daily for three days? 
In the five months following the strike, one prisoner in 
Mine Camp 6 was visited once by his wife; but she had 
obtained special permission from President Voroshilov, 


independently of the rights proclaimed during the strike 
(This visit, incidentally, ended with the complete emp. 
tional collapse of the poor woman, who, after thirtes 
years of separation, found not a husband but a physical 
and spiritual wreck; according to her own words, gh 
was leaving the camp more desperate and despondent 
than ever.) 

As to the last point: The petitions of about a third of 
the 3,500 prisoners in Mine Camp 6, submitted jp 
accordance with the proclamation to General Maslep. 
nikov or to the Chief Public Prosecutor of the USSR, 
Rudenko (the Soviet prosecutor at the Nurember 
Trials), were all (with one exception) refused with the 
following stereotyped formula: “Your petition dated — 
has been examined. You have been sentenced in x. 
cordance with the law. There is no reason to re-open 
your case. After serving your sentence, you will be r 
leased.” 

Thus, the concessions of the Soviet Government, meas 
ured against the demands of the prisoners, were too in 
significant to be considered substantial gains by the 
prisoners. At that moment, of course, the strikers could 
not appreciate what a tremendous concession the grant- 
ing of even their smallest demands represented. That they 
could use the weapon of the strike with impunity in Sov. 
iet Russia, the homeland of the toilers and workers 
was already a sensational success. The Soviet Gover 
ment did the shrewdest thing it could under such circum 
stances. It made no decisions whatever which might 
prove hasty or aggravate the situation, but undertook « 
thorough inquiry into precisely what had taken place in 
the camps. 

A large commission, consisting of about thirty officers 
arrived by plane at the small airstrip in Vorkuta. It wa 
headed by Colonel-General Maslennikov, twice a Hem 
of the Great Patriotic War, and a holder of the Order of 
Lenin. His commission had no authority: its task wa 
purely the gathering of information. To its headquarter 
in a small camp adjoining Mine 8 were brought all the 
prisoners’ ringleaders and, in fact, all the arrested 
strikers. 

A German who returned from this camp three weeks 
later told me: “They treated us with kid gloves. We 
didn’t have to work, got regular food, took sun bats 
all day. The second day, I was taken to be interrogated 
by an officer of the commission. He was polite and 
factual. He questioned me about personal data. the length 
of my sentence and its reasons, and why I didn’t wat! 
to work. I told him that, though completely innocent, ! 
had been sentenced to fifteen years. He took all this 
down on a large sheet of paper that lay before him 
Then I was free to go. They treated all prisoners mot 
or less in that way. Apparently, they only wanted 
know what had happened, nothing else.” 

The commission worked for about a week, and theo 
flew off again, leaving no instructions at all. 
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An Independent Camp Republic 


NE DAY, we heard, far away but quite clearly, fur- 
QO: submachine-gun and rifle fire from the direc- 
tion of Mines 7, 14/16 and 29 right ahead of us. We 
couldn't tell in which mine the shooting was going on. 
That evening, one of our two camp surgeons, Blagodatov, 
took himself an unofficial “leave.” He was away for a 
week. Upon his return, 
events in Mine 29. 

There the prisoners not only refused to work but, at a 


I learned about the dramatic 


public meeting. elected their own camp administration, 
in which all the larger nationalities were represented. 
This camp leadership went to the camp commandant and 
informed him that the prisoners were, as of that moment, 
taking over the administration of their camp. They as- 
sured him that order would be maintained and asked 
him to withdraw his officers and soldiers so as to avoid 
unnecessary complications. 

This was done! A camp police consisting of prisoners 
was set up. The prisoners detained in the guardhouse 
for refusal to work or other non-criminal offenses were 
set free. Notorious MGB informers were locked in the 
guardhouse for their own safety and guarded by the 
camp police. 

\ food inventory was taken which showed supplies 
for four weeks. New, higher food rations, uniform for all 
prisoners, sold its 


supplies to the prisoners; the proceeds were turned over 


were fixed. The free warehouse 
to the camp commandant. Five hogs from the pigpen to 
which kitchen refuse went were slaughtered. (The im- 
mediate result of this was that, in our Mine Camp 6, the 
administration saved the hogs from the prisoners’ appe- 
tites the moment our strike began.) 
Here, too, the demands of the prisoners were essentially 
identical with those in the other camps: removal of 
J barbed wire, review of trial procedures, reduction of 
}sentences. But the new camp leadership refused to deal 
with the local authorities from Vorkuta. It demanded 
the right to negotiate with an authorized representative 
of the Central Committee of the Communist party or of 
g the Soviet Government. Two attempts at a public meet- 
ing by General Derevyanko to change the prisoners’ 
;minds failed: the camp leaders used 
the meetings to stre engthen the strikers’ morale. 


In the meantime, the camp was surrounded by troops, 


on the contrary, 


I 


unkers were armed, mortars were placed in position. 


—_ re 


Sj 
ince neither party made any concessions and a com- 
| Promise between the demands of the prisoners and the 


overnment’s offer seemed impossible, events moved 


© 'apidly toward a solution by force. 


| The following day. the surgeon Blagodatov was sum- 
j moned to Mine 29. Between these two events, the fol- 


Honing had taken place: 


qi 
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After the military preparations for the “storming” 
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of the camp had been completed under the personal 
command of General Derevyanko (that night, we saw 
a great many trucks filled with infantry driving toward 
the striking mines), an intermediary asked the prisoners 
in the name of the general to surrender. This intermedi- 
ary behaved so provocatively toward the prisoners that 
they beat him up. Again, the prisoners were called upon 
over the loudspeaker to surrender. But they refused: 
they gathered around the camp gate, locked arms and 
thus formed a solid phalanx. They began to shout: 
“Why don’t you shoot! It’s better to die than to bear this 
life any longer.” Ukrainians sang their freedom songs. 

Then Derevyanko. gave the order to storm the camp. 
The gates were pushed in by the soldiers. The prisoners 
massed near the gate offered an easy target for the sub- 
machine-guns. 

“When I arrived at the camp,” Blagodatov told me. 
“TI found about 200 wounded, most of them with critical 
abdominal and chest wounds. 64 victims of the shooting 
died at once. Many of the wounded could not be saved 
because the wound infections had progressed too far 
and because neither sufficient instruments, nor operating 
facilities, nor bandages, nor professional help was avail- 
able. For half a week, we operated day and night. We 
did all we could, but each day more of the wounded 
died.” 


We Also Strike 


A S ALREADY REPORTED, Mine Camp 6 was among the 
relatively peaceful camps in Vorkuta. It appeared 
doubtful that it would join the strike. Actually, it took 
about a week after the outbreak of the strike in other 
camps before the psychological conditions had been 
created for a strike in Mine 6, and then the strike began 
there, too. The illegal resistance groups of the camp 
used this week to make direct preparations for the strike. 

During the night, the illegal strike committee. in which 
Ukrainians and Lithuanians were prominent, issued the 
order for the strike the next morning. The heads of the 
ethnic groups notified their men. Instructions were given 
not to fall in for razvod at the guardhouse, but to retire 
after breakfast to the barracks. 

Reveille sounded as usual at 5 o’clock. The prisoners 
While they 
eating, soldiers cut off their retreat to the barracks and 
forced them to the nearby guardhouse for razvod. The 
prisoners didn’t dare attack the guards. The guards, for 
their part, realized that any attacks on the prisoners 
would be carrying things too far. They were polite but 
firm. They succeeded in mustering the entire first shift 
at the camp gate. Then the officers took over, attempting 
to intimidate the prisoners sufficiently to make them go 
to work. The strikers were called up individually and 
asked whether or not they would return to work. Those 


dressed and went to the mess hall. were 
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who refused were led to the guardhouse entrance and in Camp 11 were kept under special reduced living om, 
remained there until further orders. Those willing to ditions, working twelve hours, and with food ratiox p 
work—mainly technical personnel—were formed into below the camp average. They earned no money, wep vents will f 
a column and marched across to the mine. Finally, the forbidden to write their families, and were deprived of, ind is prog 
officers succeeded in bringing a second, larger batch to radio and newspapers. They were led under guard fron "8” ‘ath 
the pits. the barracks to the mess hall, from the mess hall to Government 


nore. And t 


In the mine, the prisoners refused to accept their mine, and back from work again. The barracks were 4. “You are 
work clothing. The number of nadzirateli, guards at the ways locked and the windows barred. iy é tw 
mine entrance, had been increased. They tried to induce For a few months, Camp 11 remained a correcting) ® diet 
the prisoners to start work. Those who refused were led camp; the strikers dug only as much coal as was aby m to . - 
into a room occupied by an MGB interrogator. lutely necessary to run their camp. Late in the fall, he gut a 

“Why don’t you want to work?” was converted back into a normal camp. Some strikes _ P 

The prisoners gave evasive answers. Most of them were distributed among other camps; some remainel - ot 
said: “Because the others don’t work!” Some of the old camp personnel returned. The cam sm :, 

The prosecutor sat behind a huge ledger with two administration was convinced that the months under by. “ cae 
columns: one for prisoners willing to work, the other baric living conditions were enough to break the striker a Ges 


for those who were not. He tried to persuade the prison- But it was wrong. The strikers were hardened, and tk 
ers to sign their names in one of the columns. The strikes continued in the new camps. Unrest began spreai 
prisoners had the feeling that the interrogator wanted to ing again among the workers. In November 1953, Mix 
trick them, no matter where they signed, and so they Camp 11 was once more declared a punitive camp ai 
refused to sign anywhere. Some hid in the pits, and the filled with strikers from all other mines. 
guards chased them. In the evening, my friend Seryozha 
told me: “I’ve been playing cops and robbers all day is . yy 
long.” Meeting with the Genenlf* *° 
The men on the early shift returned from the pits in ~ Seay 
the afternoon without having mined a single ton of coal. Te THIRD DAY of the strike, around noon, the mi sonally. I s 
They reported that only the free workers were working, ziratel suddenly announced that, in a few minute: A . 
but that they were completely occupied with the main- meeting would take place on the square in front of tk write?” 
tenance of the technical safety devices, water pumps and club building, at which General Derevyanko would spe “ ie 
ventilators in the mine shaft. Soon, more than a thousand men had gathered facing: th 
After the experience of the morning, the afternoon small table behind which two chairs had been placed "hen 
shift refused to go to the mess hall. Accordingly, they The General appeared with the camp commandant a! “al rt 
remained in the camp. All the barracks were locked. When no other escort. He was about fifty years old, of mediur iat ae 
the night shift was called up for work, the guards were height, sturdily built, with thick, greying, short-cropp# that by th 
already resigned. The invitation was passed on in the hair and an intelligent, broad Russian face. He wore # fp ether 
most courteous manner: “Those who want to go to elegant uniform, and his golden epaulets glittered int No one 
work may now go. Those who don’t want to, stay here.” sun. We did not know at this time that, the day befor. had either 
Nobody wanted to go to work. he had ordered the guards to fire on the strikers in Mor ; 
Not all of the mines went on strike, mainly because of 29. The murmuring of the prisoners ceased. The Genet 
the counter-measures taken by the MGB on the strength made a shrewd speech, in a fatherly tone; he knew ls 
of their experiences in other mines. At once, each mine muzhiks : 
was sealed off hermetically, so that regular contacts be- “During the last few days, events have occurre 


“Who wa 
A prison 
“You cat 
“about you 
The pris 
him to wri 


tween the | 
ing to apy 
the resum 
could not 
That sa: 


tween the various pits were cut off. The MGB attempted some camps which go against the interests of all wif their femni 
a number of deceptive maneuvers. In Mine 6, for in- meaning comrades. Irresponsible provocateurs have ) write.” Th 
stance, it had the empty dump-cars sent across to the cited hard-working comrades to refuse to work and? } months ar 


dump for three days, so as to create the impression in on strike. This only brings unrest and misfortune *f By the 


other camps that Mine 6 was still working. The three the camps. _— When our 
women’s camps of Vorkuta did not strike, mainly be- “You yourselves know best how the administra b home, we 
cause the political consciousness of most women proved has tried and is still trying to improve conditions. 1 4 feutecn 
insufficient for planned strike action, although even administration ordered the old, rickety barracks ‘ University 
among the women there were individuals who refused down and new, bigger and better ones built. The # { Institute < 


to work. ministration had a new out-patients’ clinic erected. lat H of 1953 a 

Mine Camp 11 was filled with prisoners who had been new sick bays are being established. Neither dystropt vember. ] 
arrested in the striking mines and were to be isolated nor scurvy exists in our camps. Bread is lying #9) still ahoy 
from the rest of the prisoners. Others were brought to on the tables of the stolovaya. You can take as me 5 who knoy 


the central isolator, a large wooden cell in Camp 1. Those as you want—nobody has to suffer from hunget *T the Sovie 
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fore. And that is only the beginning. Further improve- 


gents will follow. The material well-being of our father- 
nd is progressing rapidly, in the camps as well. The 
rages you get for your work will be increased by the 
Government. 

“You are unwise to let yourselves be incited to strike 
ly a few agitators and provocateurs. All you do that 
vay is to put obstacles in the way of improvements which 
ae to be made for you. I know that you are not guilty. 
The guilt rests with those enemies of the people and of 
he Soviet power who have egged you on. In other camps, 
these despicable individuals have already received their 


tions 


of 
from 
0 the 


Te al. 


ction 


sas just punishment; the same will happen here. Be reason- 
r ible, Resume work tomorrow. Don’t make things hard 
for yourselves. In the other camps, the whole thing has 
ikers . 7 

ilready fizzled out. It’s useless for you to continue. 
d th “ + 9% 
al Who wants to say something? 
“ A prisoner raised his hand. 
: * “You can only speak for yourself,” said the general, 


“about your personal grievances.” 

The prisoner explained his case. The general told 
him to write a petition. The man replied: “During the 
ral past two years, I’ve already written seven petitions. 
“They were either rejected or not even answered.” 
ial “Write a petition today and address it to me per- 
*§ sonally. I shall have it studied immediately.” 
th A German spoke up: “Why aren’t we allowed to 
- write?” 
bes “I am surprised you haven’t written yet. The Gov- 
i emment has already approved the principle.” 
baal "When will we be able to return home?” 
sian “All foreigners, Germans included, will be returned 
- to their native countries in the near future. I believe 
el that by the end of August you will have left already. 
Ps Any other questions?” 
oat No one else raised his hand. The strike committee 
Ve had either not had enough time in the few minutes be- 
ad tween the announcement and the beginning of this meet- 
yep M8 to appoint a spokesman, or else it knew that, after 
the resumption of work in the other mines, the strike 
dis could not be continued in Mine 6. 

“| That same day, some of the Germans wrote letters to 
their families. “The General himself has permitted us to 
de write.” The letters lay around the censor’s office for three 

,f months and then were returned to the senders. 

By the end of August we would all be going home? 
ial When our group of nine Germans from Camp 6 started 
‘t home, we left 112 German comrades behind. The last 
wll fourteen of them, among them students of the Free 
ae University of Berlin, the Academy for Politics and the 
Institute of Technology, had been arrested in the spring 
oh — and had arrived in our camp at the end of No- 
- re “s In the entire district of Vorkuta, there were 
ot about 3,000 Germans. Vorkuta is only one district— 


oll who knows exactly how many such districts there are in 
| the Soviet Union? 
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Self-Criticism 


a the prisoners had ceased to question 
their realistic chances of success. They were almost 
intoxicated by their strike. Tension dammed up for 
years was suddenly released. For all participants, this 
strike was the first resistance action, something unheard 
of, undreamt of. 

The more judicious, of course, sensed that this strike 
could not be crowned with tangible success. In the eve- 
ning, I met Gribowski, a member of the Old Guard of 
German Communism, a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the German Communist party until 1933, a 
veteran of revolutionary work who owed his stay in 
Vorkuta to Wilhelm Pieck. He had organized innumer- 
able strikes in his time, with the same passion with which 
other people organize boxing matches, horse races or 
auctions. This strike was the first in his life which had 
not revolved around him, the first for which he was not 
responsible. As a foreigner and former “Red,” he stood 
completely apart from the “White” nationalist groups 
which were carrying out the strike. He was sitting on a 
bench in front of his barracks, the still impressive ruin 
of a revolutionary, and carefully rolling a cigaret out of 
makhorka and the usual piece of Pravda. 

“Well, tovarishch, what do you think of the strike?” I 
asked. 

As the Pravda slowly dissolved into blue smoke, he 
turned his weather-beaten face to me; his blue eyes, 
dimmed by five years in Lubianka, fixed upon me iron- 
ically, and he started by quoting a famous sentence: 

“The history of all known societies is the history of 
class struggles. The fatherland of the toilers, whose 
Politburo is enthroned on the revolutionary Marxist tra- 
ditions like a circle of cronies on their accustomed seats, 
is an abortion of socialism.” And the old revolutionary, 
whose declining years were proof of the axiom that the 
Revolution devours its own children, had not lost his 
sense of the historical irony of this strike. 

“What do you think of the strike?” 

“TI can tell you what you know well enough anyway. 
For we both”—he winked meaningfully—“went to the 
same nursery school of dialectical materialism.” 

“Imagine,” I said, “that you had organized this strike, 
the way you used to organize hundreds of strikes for 
the Communist party in Germany... .” 

“If this were my strike,” Gribowski interrupted me, 
“things would be going differently—you can depend on 
that!” 

Perhaps he was right, perhaps not. One must, after 
all, remember that this was a strike occurring under 
very special conditions. It could not be measured by 
European standards. Many elements characteristic of 
strikes in the “countries of capitalist exploitation” were 
entirely absent: a public vote by the workers for or 
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against a strike; public election of a strike committee, 
which usually consists of the most active elements; 
proclamation of the strike demands; the accumulated 
strike experience of the trade unions. This was a secret 
strike, a strike of the “underground.” In every respect, 
the conditions of this strike, which had to be prepared 
and carried out under the eyes of the MGB, were much 
more difficult. 

Add to this, of course, that none of the strikers had 
any strike experience—they were striking for the first 
time in their lives. Their experience, as the expert 
Gribowski pointed out, was roughly that of the workers 
of early capitalism, the Chartists of the Russian labor 
groups around 1880. Not one of the leaders of the strike 
had ever seen, taken part in or led a strike. The technique 
of this strike was developed on the spot, independently 
in each camp and without contact or exchange of exper- 
iences with the neighboring camps, so that each camp 
developed its own techniques and, in many instances, 
the strike took a completely different course in various 
camps. 

Naturally, mistakes were made. In none of the mines 
did the illegal strike committees develop that form of 
strike which, in the history of all strikes, has proved 
the most effective, i.e., the strike at the place of work, 
the sit-down strike. All discussions were allowed to take 
place in the camp, instead of transferring them to the 
pits. These should have been the center of gravity of 
the strike, for the following very simple reason: The 
mine shaft is the exclusive preserve of the prisoners. 
No guard, no officer, no MGB official ever dares to de- 
scend into the dark maze of corridors and galleries for 
fear that he would not return alive. 

In the pits, open and effective strike propaganda 
could have been carried out. Small meetings would have 
been possible, which could not have taken place in the 
camp because of the informer system. And the most 
active groups among the strikers could have taken over 
the central technical apparatus, such as the coal elevator 
or the clearing yard for mine cars, from which control 
over the entire shaft could have been exercised easily 
and effectively. The fact that the strikers remained in 
camp enabled the MGB administration to ferret out the 
most active elements, to isolate and transfer them, to 
conduct a general campaign of intimidation, to under- 
mine the morale of the strikers by promises and rumors, 
and finally to choke off the strike by a variety of meas- 
ures. 

This most important organizational error showed the 
inexperience of the strike committees. In other respects, 
the cadres of the resistance groups did surprisingly good 
work, passing a crucial test, an ordeal by fire, so to 
speak. But the principal lesson of these events was that 
the authorities met a revolt by the prisoners far more 
cautiously than might have been expected, because a 
gigantic blood bath would have held up production. 
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The End of the Strike 


i yao END of the strike came with the same ghostly 
quiet as the beginning. In the evening, the firy 
loaded coal cars rumbled down into the neighboring 
mines. The General was right: The other mines wer 
working again. The strikers in Mine 6 realized that they 
were linked to the events in the other mines. They could 
not go on alone. 

In the whispered conversations taking place in th 
strikers’ barracks, the view that the strike had to be 
terminated gained ground. The prisoners were distressed, 
Morale during the strike had been good, since the strike 
had been so popular. Even invalid muzhiks had crawled 
out of their barracks and said: “Give it to them, boys 
make it hot for this damned government. Not a ton of 
coal for the Plan.” Now they sighed: “We thought yu 
would strike until they took the fence away.” 

A wave of depression swept over the barracks. What 
could be done to salvage the strike? Nothing, nothing a 
all. Everybody thought of the 25 years of imprisonment 
to which almost everyone in the camp had been sentenced 
and which faced them again with deadly certainty. The 
prisoners lay in their bunks at night, thinking: “What 
what can be done?” 

When reveille sounded the next morning at 5 AM, 
prisoners rose and went to work. No one remained le 
hind, just as if the strike had never taken place. Had i 
been only a beautiful dream? 

Could it have ended otherwise? The Soviet regime 
governs the strongest domestic power apparatus in the 
world: an army larger than any other, a security police 
whose numerical strength is incalculable, a militia, part 
military formations. Was any other outcome possible 
but termination of the strike without having forced sub 
stantial concessions by the Government? 

Now that it was over, the mines produced coal agait 
Leningrad’s coal supply was no longer endangered. 

What remained of the entire action? The most it 
portant result was that the strike had taken place at a 
It had found a strong echo among the prisoners and th 
population. Two months later, two young students of tl 
Leningrad Mining Academy were working in Mine‘ 
“We learned very soon that you had a strike here,” th 
said. “The coal shortage became apparent right av 
We have no reserves, only the Plan. And everyone know 
how sensitive the Plan is.” The strike in Vorkuta 9 
became popular in Leningrad. What the train cre 
reported was eagerly passed on. More and more deta 
became known. After some time, the people from Lent 
grad in the camps received cautious questions about ® 
strike in letters from their relatives. . 

The strike was the first visible, solid demonstrat!” 
against the Government since the revolt of the sailo 
of Kronstadt in 1921. It had destroyed the aura of t 
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system, for this system can be assailed as soon as the 
workers use the same methods of class struggle against 
the ruling classes that are used outside the Soviet Empire. 
We can go even further: The industrial production of 
the Soviet Union, because it is based on a planned 
system, is far more sensitive to any interference. In 
the hands of the millions of forced laborers are about 
50 per cent of the coal output and nearly 80 per cent 
of the lumber industry. A strike comprising not only 
Vorkuta, but all districts of the MGB camps, would shake 
the entire structure of the Soviet economy to its very 
foundations. 

The conditions which can produce a strike remain 


unchanged. The sentences of the prisoners were not re- 
duced; a general amnesty was not proclaimed. Now, as 
before, the forced laborers of Vorkuta, as well as those 
in all other camp districts of the Soviet Union, live be- 
hind barbed wire. The struggle will therefore continue. 
After the end of the strike, the underground began to 
analyze the errors made during the strike. They have 
learned from their mistakes and drawn conclusions. 

At the beginning of June, the last snow melts in 
Vorkuta. Only during the summer is the climate an ally 
of the prisoners. Only in the summer can they strike. 
When will we learn what happens in Vorkuta in the sum- 
mer of 1954? 
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Number Two of a series of statements 
by the international Rescue Committee 





FOUR MEN WHO ARE 
NOT GOING BACK WHERE 
THEY CAME FROM... 


They came from behind the Iron Curtain. One of them is the man 
who double-tracked the Trans-Siberian railroad, another was Dean of a 
Medical School, another a nuclear physicist. They are now in the United 
States—brought here under the Resettlement Program of the International 
Rescue Committee. They have no intention of going back. 


Since 1945 over 1,000,000 persons have escaped from behind the Iron 
Curtain, among them thousands of the most vigorous, best-trained scientific 
minds in the Soviet world, These are the men and women without whom no 
modern society can effectively function. Merely by escaping they have dealt 
a serious blow to the Communist cause. And they can add immeasurably to 
our own strength if only we will give them the opportunity. 


The International Rescue Committee has given that opportunity to over 
12.500 Iron Curtain escapees who since 1945 have been resettled in the 
United States, Canada and Latin America. Over half of them have been 
highly-trained professionals like these. 


There are in Europe today tens of thousands of equally well trained men 
and women who are wasting away in refugee camps. Every day more arrive. 
We are not so strong in the West, nor so secure, that we can afford to waste 
a single one of them. 


For over two decades the IRC has given aid to persons who have 
suffered because of their opposition to totalitarianism. If this work is t 


continue, your immediate support is urgently needed. Please send your com- 
tribution today. 


a 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


International Rescue Committee, Inc. URGENT 


62 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


I enclose $......... as my contribution toward the work of the International 
Rescue Committee in giving aid to refugees from behind the [ron Curtain. 
Name 


Address 


(Contributions are tax-deductible) 
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THE IDEA OF 
EUROPEAN UNITY 


By Denis de Rougemont 


HEN EUROPEANS arrive in 

America, people immediately 
ask them about the state of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. The 
European visitor, in turn. usually 
asks about Senator McCarthy. Now 
Senator McCarthy is quite an im- 
portant person in Europe, but some- 
thing else is beginning to overshadow 
his antics—to wit, Europe itself. In 
our time, the big problem is free- 
dom. But we cannot have freedom if 
we do not have peace, and we cannot 
have peace if we do not achieve a 
strong and independent Europe. A 
strong and independent Europe re- 
quires European federation. 

In politics, it is the manner in 
which an issue is put before the pub- 
lic, the angle of vision imposed on 
public opinion, that counts. Take Hit- 
ler as an example. The moment he 
succeeded in putting the Jewish ques- 
tion before the German public, he 
had won his battle: After that. every 
German was forced to confront each 
luman being with the question: “Is 
he, or is he not, a Jew?” The racist 
viewpoint had been forced upon him. 
Today, fortunately, it is the issue of 
European unification that is impos- 
ing itself on the minds and hearts 
of all our European citizens. And 
this is the first big victory for the 
cause of European federation. 

Let me illustrate: 

The recent Berlin Conference, 
even though it brought about no con- 
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crete solution to the German and the 
Austrian questions, had a moral 
effect of the greatest importance: 
The trump card that the Western 
powers were able to play in their dis- 
cussions with Moscow was the con- 
cept of European unity. In Berlin, 
thanks to the mere existence of the 
project for a common European 
army and a political federation of 
Europe. we had more to defend than 
just a glorious past or the status quo. 
We had something positive and con- 
crete: the common future and spirit 
of all European nations. 

The extent to which this European 
“angle of vision.” the idea of unifica- 
tion, made its influence felt at the 
Conference is shown by the fact that 
Molotov himself was forced to pre- 
sent a plan for European unification! 
The 32-nation “democratic alliance” 
proposed by the Kremlin would in- 
clude countries like “fascist” Spain. 
“corporate” Portugal. the “obscur- 
antist” Vatican, “deviationist” Yugo- 
slavia, and the “American colonies” 
of France. Italy and Germany. in ad- 
dition to the six Soviet satellites and 
the Soviet Union itself. The Kremlin 
did not even omit Liechtenstein, An- 
dorra and Monaco. These ideological 
doodles of Molotov are not very im- 
portant in themselves, but they do 
prove that the concept of European 
unity has made such progress that 
the Kremlin feels it cannot fight it 
except by pretending to accept it. 

This is real progress. progress that 
would have been unthinkable two or. 
three years ago. But the difficulties 
which still confront us are enormous. 


For two years, we have been dis- 
cussing the European Defense Com- 
munity, and only one country, 
Holland, has ratified it. Germany, 
Belgium and Luxembourg will doubt- 
less follow, but the project faces 
great obstacles in France and has not 
even been discussed in Italy. The 
more far-reaching project for a com- 
mon political constitution for the six 
Schuman Plan countries, agreed up- 
on a year ago at Strasbourg, has not 
yet been brought up for debate in a 
single national parliament. 

What is the reason for all these 
delays? The obstacles to unification 
of Europe lie in neither the acts nor 
the “economic interests” of any par- 
ticular country, but rather in the 
minds of men. 

The nationalistic education that a 
European receives from his earliest 
school days—from history books, 
from the remembrance of past wars, 
from the absurd belief in national 
cultures—prevents him from think- 
ing of himself as a European, rather 
than as a Frenchman. a German, a 
Dutchman. or a Swede. As a conse- 
quence. Europeans are fearful and 
suspicious, and reluctant to under- 
take jointly something that is great 
and new. 

All the public-opinion polls taken 
in European countries in the past 
two years show that 75 per cent of 
the people are in favor of European 
unification. However. this is a ques- 
tion of general principle. When you 
ask Frenchmen whether they would 
join a European Army and take or- 
ders from German officers, the major- 
ity of 75 per cent shrinks to a 
minority. It is this type of reflex re- 
action, based on mutual suspicion, 
that we must fight if we wish to make 
tangible and lasting progress toward 
unification. 

It is the task of awakening a 
common consciousness, of stimulating 
the growth of a supra-national con- 
science, that is the pressing need; 
once that is accomplished, everything 
else—the European Defense Com- 
munity, political and economic fed- 
eration, etc.—will follow. 
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UNITY conrsen 


Two organizations which are de- 
voting themselves to the preparation 
and education of minds are the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom and the 
European Cultural Center. For the 
past three or four years, they have 
ignored frontiers in bringing to- 
gether artists and writers, scientists 
and historians; in organizing music 


festivals and literary congresses; in 


founding institutions like the Euro-— 


the 
Nuclear 


vean College in Brussels and 
I £ 


European Laboratory for 
Research in Geneva; and ‘n creating 
cultural 


a series of political and 


publications-—five magazines and nu- 


merous pamphlets—which are pub- 


lished in the principal European 
languages. 

But how, one may wonder, can this 
attempt to reach people on a cultural 
level change European realities? Is 
there any way one can measure its 
concrete results? 

The answer is that our vital task 
is to change people’s angle of vision. 
undertaking 
whose results cannot be measured, 


This is a _ long-term 
weighed, seen or touched. Yet, it is 
the only realistic approach and the 
only one that holds out the prospect 
of success. For culture must not be 


regarded as merely a luxury item o 
a means of filling leisure hours; it jx 
in T. S. Eliot’s words, “that which 
gives meaning to life and work” 
Moreover, Europe’s culture was the 
secret of the power—the material 
power, too—which she once ep. 
joyed throughout the world. That 
power could re-emerge tomorrow 
with unification. 

At present, European unification 
is only a plan, an idea. But it is false 
“realism” that fails to see the power 
of ideas to affect historical develop 
ment. The idea of European unity 


will eventually create the fact. 





TRIBUTE TO 


HROUGH three-and-a-half decades, 
Louis Stark sat at the press tables 
of scores of meetings and conven- 
tions of the AFL, the CIO, the inter- 
national unions, sifting the conven- 
tion oratory, weighing the convention 
resolutions, translating the heat of 
argument and the logic of debate. 
He matched all of these against 
what he had seen himself, first-hand, 
on the picket lines and in the fac- 
the halls 


workers’ homes, pouring all of this 


tories, in union and in 
into his wonderfully factual reports 


which delegates and officers read 
next morning even before they read 
the official record of their delibera- 
tions. 

Often, it seemed, the men on con- 
vention platforms spoke directly to 
him rather than to the delegates. His 
columns had become a window on 
the world—a window through which 
labor could see how it looked to the 
rest of the nation, a window through 
which the nation, in turn. could gain 
insights into the problems of work- 
ing men and women. 

In a field where passions run high, 
in which contests are bitter and the 
stakes affect Lou Stark 


walked with pencil and paper gather- 


millions, 


ing the facts. questioning the parties, 
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This is an abridged version of the 
moving address by David Dubinsky 
at the funeral of Louis Stark, Pu- 
litzer Prize labor expert of the 
N. Y. Times. Mr. Dubinsky is Pres- 
ident of the International Ladies 


Workers Union (AFL). 
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issues, them 


the 
down in clear, accurate prose for 


studying setting 
America to judge. He made labor his 
beat at a time when many questioned 
whether labor had any obligation to 
respond to public opinion 

In the of the 
newspapers, little about 


. > 
columns nation’s 


there was 
labor, and that little was almost en- 
tirely concerned with violence, police 
action, brutality. Working men and 
women, reading these columns, felt 
that the reporting as well as the 
editorializing was dominated, con- 


Most 


press 


trolled by employer groups. 
felt that the 
served only its masters, that the pages 
of the 
labor’s point of view. They therefore 


labor leaders 


newspapers were closed to 
considered that they had no obliga- 
tion to respond to a body of public 
opinion so largely manufactured and 
influenced by hostile publications. 
Louis Stark was the first to show 
labor that the entire press was not 


By David Dubinsky 


controlled, that not all journalists 
were dominated. He had recognized 
labor’s role in society; he understood 
the constructive part it could play 
in the future. He wanted labor to 
recognize its shortcomings, to realize 
its constructive responsibilities, to 
become responsible to the community 
as well as to its own needs. 

I know of no one who had 
much influence on labor, although 
outside its ranks, as Louis Stark had. 
He stood in mid-ground, acting # 
the intermediary presenting labor’ 
problems to the public and picturing 
public opinion to organized labor. 
His faith and his confidence won the 
support of the constructive, progre 
sive forces of labor. First in his re 
ports and more recently in his editor 
ials, he had enormous influence 
important decisions made recently by 
the AFL and the Cl1O—decisions cor 
with | the 


waterfront, with greater union dé 


cerned with no-raiding. 
mocracy and with other community 
responsibilities. 

As a newspaper man. he walked # 
path apart. Millions of this nation’ 
workers will remain deeply) indebted 
to him. By reporting the truth, bt 
helped win for them the powerful 
ally of public opinion. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Time for Churchill 
To Step Down 


CHAMBERLIN 


ap Winston CHURCHILL died a 

few years ago, he would have 
hen remembered—with all due al- 
lwance for some failings in his war- 
time statesmanship—as the Western 
lader with the clearest vision of 
talitarianism’s evil, insatiable na- 
ure. He denounced the dishonor and 
sortsightedness of Munich, the illu- 
ion of peace gained at the price of 
surrender. 


ontinuous retreat and 


fis flaming words in the darkest 
hours of World War II will be re- 
membered as long as liberty’s in- 
lomitable spirit is honored and the 
English language is read. 

Churchill proves with documents 
nthe last volume of his memoirs 
that he quickly awakened during the 
at weeks of the war to the new 
threat from the East. For him, this 
fnal stage of the war was tragedy 
in the midst of 
wgainst the background of victory. 
Churchill’s speech at Fulton, Mis- 


uri was a powerful clarion call, 


triumph, defeat 


and his influence may not have been 
the least that induced President Tru- 
man to take the plunge and come 
to the aid of threatened Greece and 
Turkey. And it was Churchill who. 
na speech delivered in Wales, on 
October 9, 1948, gave one of the 
learest and most forceful statements 
of the causes and objectives of the 
cold war. He called on the Soviet 
‘overnment for “actions, which 
peak louder than words.” 
He laid down a series of such ac- 
ons: that the Kremlin rulers should 
release their grip on the satellite 


‘tales: retire to their own country: 


«, 
» “ase to oppress, torment and ex- 


May 31, 1954 


ploit the immense part of Germany 
and Austria which is now in their 
hands”; liberate the Communist-held 
portion of Korea; “be content to live 
on their own and cease to darken the 
world and prevent its recovery by 
these endless threats, intrigues and 
propaganda.” And he asked a fate- 
ful question which has already, in 
large part, been answered: 

“What will happen when they get 
the atomic bomb themselves and 
have accumulated a large store? You 
can judge yourselves what will hap- 
pen then by what is happening now. 
If these things are done in the green 
wood, what will be done in the dry? 

. No one in his senses can believe 
that we have a limitless period of 
time before us. We ought to bring 
matters to a head and make a final 
settlement.” 

When 


office in 1951, one might have ex- 


Churchill came back into 


pected that British policy would as- 
sume a fighting anti-Communist char- 
acter. But nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. Even though Red China was 
at war with Great Britain and the 
other powers which had sent troops 
to Korea, Churchill failed to break 
off relations with her and correct 
what was perhaps the Labor party’s 
worst foreign-policy blunder. He also 
missed an opportunity to denounce 
the treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, which 
makes no political sense if the North 
Atlantic Treaty obligations are to be 
taken seriously. During the last year, 
the deterioration in the quality of 
Churchill’s leadership has developed 


at an appalling pace. The lion of 


1940 begins to look more and more 
like his fumbling, appeasement-mind- 
ed predecessor, Neville Chamberlain. 

Last April, following  Stalin’s 
death, President Eisenhower deliv- 
ered a statesmanlike address affirm- 
ing America’s desire for a peace 
based on justice and liberty. As con- 
ditions of this peace, Eisenhower laid 
down terms similar to those which 
Churchill had suggested in _ his 
October 1948 address. He called for 
a free, united Germany, freedom for 
the Soviet satellite nations, a cessa- 
tion of aggression in Korea and 
Indo-China. Churchill had a splendid 
opportunity to back up Eisenhower 
and present the Kremlin with the 
spectacle of a firm Anglo-American 
of following this 


front. Instead 


course, the ageing British Prime 
Minister came out with his disastrous 
speech of May 11, 1953, proposing 
a top-level conference with Malenkov, 
with no advance requirement in the 
way of proof of Soviet good faith. 
of Fulton, the 
speech in Wales might as well never 


The brave words 


have been uttered. 

This speech was powerful encour- 
agement to all the defeatist forces on 
the Continent. It would be unfair to 
blame exclusively any one nation, or 
to absolve entirely any one nation, 
for the sorry spectacle at Geneva. But 
the publicly announced, flat refusal 
of the British Government to assume 
any commitment “in advance of the 
results of Geneva” was a sure formu- 
la for turning Geneva into another 
Munich or Yalta. And what is one 
to make of Churchill’s inane hope 
“will 


play a proud and splendid part in 


that the Soviet Government 


the guidance of the human race”? 
This expression of hope might seem 
superfluous, in view of the fact that 
one-third of the 
already been enslaved by Commu- 


human race has 


nist imperialism. One can only hope 
that Churchill will lay down the bur- 
den of office that now seems too 
heavy for him, before he goes 
farther along the road of appease- 
ment that not so long ago led the 


world to war. 





EDITORIAL 


Eisenhower in Trouble 


T HE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION is in serious 
trouble. As its legislative program continued to be 
stalled, three stories this week demonstrated how the ad- 
vice of shortsighted politicians was undermining public 
respect for the Administration. We'll treat these in as- 
cending order of importance. 

The McCarthy Hearings. When Army counsel John 
Adams revealed that he had met with Sherman Adams, 
Herbert Brownell and Henry Cabot Lodge to map anti- 
McCarthy strategy, the White House seemed about to 
administer the coup de grace to McCarthy. It was the 
moment for the top Administration leaders to go before 
Congress and tell this story: “We tried to give the 
Senator from Wisconsin no legitimate grievance against 
the Executive Branch of the Government. We overlooked 
many skirmishes in the continuous guerrilla warfare he 
waged against the Executive departments. But his con- 
duct at Fort Monmouth, and the manner in which he 
tried to bully the Army, finally convinced us that no 
honorable conciliation was possible. Therefore, at the 
risk of disrupting the harmony of our party, we decided 
—with the full knowledge and consent of the President— 
that the best interests of the United States required that 
we present the record to the American people.” There- 
upon, the Administration could have fought it out not so 
much on the basis of Private Schine as on the basis of 
McCarthy’s injurious smears against the Foreign Service, 
the Voice of America, the Army and the Federal Tele- 
communications Laboratory. 

Instead, cautious politicians advised the Administra- 
tion to pull in its horns. Just as Secretary Stevens was 
allowed to take the rap at the famous “chicken luncheon,” 
now he was persuaded to make the flimsy claim that he 
alone was responsible for the anti-McCarthy fight. The 
Eisenhower-Brownell attempt to “classify” the Adams- 
Brownell-Lodge conference was a tragic blunder. First. 
the argument that Constitutional separation of powers 
was involved is disingenuous: That conference was not 
held to formulate national policy in any acceptable sense 
of the term; it was, as the presence of Ambassador 
Lodge showed, a caucus of Republican party leaders con- 
sidering steps against a party rebel. Second, the Eisen- 
hower-Brownell order will strike many as an attempt to 
carry water on both shoulders, making Stevens a hero to 
anti-McCarthy Republicans and independents while en- 
abling local GOP chiefs to unleash Joe against the Demo- 
crats as they see fit. Finally, it is difficult to see legitimate 
political reasons for the Administration’s reticence; many 
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will ascribe it to fear that the White House’s relation 
with McCarthy cannot bear public scrutiny. 

This type of cautious politics is neither more nor les 
than an open invitation to McCarthy to drag the Adnmip. 
istration down with him. 

Gordon Clapp. A magnificent opportunity for bj. 
partisanship was lost when the Administration failed » 
reappoint Gordon R. Clapp as chairman of the TVA 
board of directors; tremendously popular and universal 
respected by the people of the Tennessee Valley after 2] 
years of faithful service to the TVA, Clapp was a uniqu 
public servant whose only real “party” was the TVA. Ye. 
even if the Eisenhower team wished to bestow the TVA 
job on a deserving Republican party worker, its failure 
to bid Clapp adieu with appropriate grace left a bai 
taste. Surely the exigencies of patronage do not requir 
such a callous disregard for common decencies. 

Geneva. It is very difficult to write about the Indo 
China crisis, because only one fact seems indisputable 
The Communist armies are on the offensive. Everything 
else has been muddled in a welter of confusing state 
ments, speeches and press releases by numerous Admi- 
istration spokesmen, official and self-proclaimed. France 
certainly deserves criticism for her seven-year denial tha 
there was an Indo-Chinese crisis, her seven-year oppos- 
tion to internationalizing the struggle, and her cor 
tinuing resistance to Indo-Chinese independence unde 
representative government. Britain’s extravagant hope 
for the Geneva negotiations, hopes which led her t 
defer all plans for united action, will undoubtedly k 
dimmed. This lack of realism on the part of our allie 
makes the efforts of Secretary Dulles to meet the Inde 
China crisis commendable and, in principle. prai# 
worthy. But, in the execution, those efforts. plus t 
incontinence of Republican Congressmen who verball 
undercut Mr. Dulles every way he turned, brought utter 
confusion. 

In the event that no armistice is now concluded @ 
Geneva, what will we do? The French say they cat! 
fight alone. Congress says we won’t fight alone. and wor! 
send ground troops unless we get Allied backing mot 
substantial than we got in Korea. Britain, tied up ® 
Malaya, seems reluctant to go very far in the way © 
united action, and is offended that we publicly consi¢: 
ered action without her. At this point, a dynamic polit 


sion of “liberation,” but even that now seems very, ¥@! 
difficult to achieve. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


A Fiction Roundup, with Comments 
On Form, Meaning and Narrative 


HICKS 


HE PLEASURES of reading fiction are varied. Some- 
| a what one wants is a story, and today almost 
the only way to be sure of getting it is to read a mystery 
or a thriller. The mystery and the thriller, like the tales 
that are told to children, are almost pure artifice; they 
have their own rules, which are only indirectly related 
to everyday experience. Simply by choosing to read a 
mystery or a thriller, a person commits himself in ad- 
vance to that “willing suspension of disbelief” of which 
Coleridge spoke. And in return he gets a story—a story 
in which all that matters is to find out what happens next. 

But this is a game of which some readers—and. no 
doubt, some writers—tire. and so we have the thriller 
that is something more than fast narrative. The jacket 
of lan Fleming’s Casino Royale (Macmillan, $2.50) 
quotes the London Times to the effect that the novel is 
“both exciting and extremely civilized,” and this de- 
fnes the combination of qualities many readers are look- 
ing for. Actually, the level of sophistication in Casino 
Royale is not particularly high. James Bond, the hero. 
is knowledgeable about food, drink and women, and 
the author is familiar with intelligence work and gam- 
bling. but the background is of only minor importance. 
On the other hand, we do have an intense session of 
baccarat, with Bond bankrupting a Communist agent: 
ichase; and a brutal torture scene. It is lively stuff. and 
there is nothing that insults the intelligence. 

In America, the leading author of sophisticated thrill- 
ets is Kenneth Fearing. The Generous Heart (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00) isn’t quite as good as The Big Clock: the 
atifice in all the twists and double-twists is hard to take. 
But there is some shrewd and amusing business about 
‘ money-raising firm, and the dialogue is excellent. 
What Fearing gets into his thriller is a kind of comedy 
of manners that is highly entertaining. (Helen Eustis did 
the same sort of thing in The Horizontal Man.) He 
takes you for a fast run on a rough, blood-spattered road; 
but, at the same time, he beguiles you with lively writing 
and sharp-edged satire. 

_Gore Vidal has tried his hand at many kinds of fic- 
tion in his youthful career, and now he has attempted an 


—e novel in the Huxley-Orwell tradition. Al- 
3 rg one would have guessed that this was a form in 
Which his exuberant imagination would operate to good 


effect, Messiah (Dutton, $3.50) is pretty disappointing. 
The method is unnecessarily complicated, and, in the 
telling of the story on two levels of time, the character 
of the narrator is blurred. More important, one feels no 
strong conviction in the book. What gave 1984 its quality 
of horror was Orwell’s unmistakable abhorrence of the 
present evils that make the evils of his vision thinkable. 
Vidal, on the contrary, offers a perfunctory account of 
the techniques by which conformity is enforced im his 
anti-utopia. The only novel element in the situation he 
portrays is the fact that totalitarianism grows out of a 
religious revival that is based on the death-wish. The 
idea is provocative enough, but Vidal hasn’t the phil- 
osophical range necessary to develop it. Whereas Orwell 
knew exactly what he was afraid of, Vidal’s terror is as 
vague as it is theatrical. 

John Brooks’s A Pride of Lions (Harper, $3.50) is a 
novel of manners, contrasting the rootless intellectuals 
of New York City with some deeply-rooted but narrow- 
minded members of the decaying upper class in a city 
suggestive of Trenton, N. J. It is less incisive than Mr. 
Brooks’s first novel, The Big Wheel, but it has a wider 
range, and the portraits of the Osborne clan are ex- 
cellent. If the book seems a little confused, that is prob- 
ably because the author has worked too hard at the job 
of justifying the Osbornes and their way of life. It is, 
nevertheless, a pleasure to read, and leaves no doubt 
that Mr. Brooks is one of the most intelligent and acutely 
observant of the younger novelists. 

The theme of A Pride of Lions is, in a way, a young 
man’s coming achievement of maturity, and that is ex- 
plicitly the theme of Peter Matthiessen’s interesting first 
novel, Race Rock (Harper, $3.50). (It is, of course, the 
theme of a large proportion of first novels.) The situation 
in Race Rock is amazingly like that in Mark Schorer’s 
recent novel, The Wars of Love: three boys and a girl 
growing up together in a summer resort, one of the boys 
being a native whereas the other two boys and the girl 
are the children of summer residents. Race Rock, how- 
ever, has none of the social implications of the Schorer 
book, but concentrates on a purely personal drama, a 
drama of character. 

Both Race Rock and A Pride of Lions move back- 
ward and forward in time, but Mr. Brooks relies on a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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BOOKS. cosnvveo 


conventional kind of reminiscence, whereas Mr. Matth- 
iessen shifts boldly and, it sometimes seems, arbitrarily 
from one period to another. Race Rock has a clear 
enough story, but Mr. Matthiessen obviously felt, as so 
many novelists today feel, that a straightforward telling 
of the story would result, so to speak, in its not being 
told. Everything hinges on certain subtle changes in one 
of the characters, and unless those changes can be made 
real to the reader, the book is nothing. Like most of the 
post-Jamesians, Matthiessen has conscientiously sought 
for the form that will communicate to the reader the 
maximum of meaning, and for the sake of that form 
and that meaning he has sacrificed narrative interest. 

In The Courts of Memory (Vanguard, $3.95). an- 
other excellent first novel, Frank Rooney is less delib- 
erately artful than Mr. Matthiessen but no less a crafts- 
man. This is a book that is always moving ahead, a note- 
worthy achievement since it covers twenty years. Mr. 
Rooney is concerned with the relationships within a 
family and particularly with the relationship between 
the narrator. Dick Griffin, and his sister Brace. Although 
Brace, a romantic rebel with a malicious sense of humor 
and a broad vocabulary, is the dominating character. 
the other people in the book are uncommonly well por- 
traved. The author’s insights are sometimes breathtaking. 
and yet he always leaves the reader with a sense of mys- 
teries within mysteries. The writing is briskly idiomatic 
without being mannered, and there is a good deal of first- 
rate dialogue. It is the lively kind of book that is fun to 
read, but that does not mean it is superficial. 

The publishers boldly proclaim that Philip Toynbee’s 
The Garden to the Sea (Doubleday, $3.00) is experi- 
mental. Its form. as a matter of fact. is the very an- 
tithesis of narrative. for the entire book is made up of a 
series of dialogues, and the four persons who take part 
in the dialogues are all aspects of one person. “Adam,” 
Mr. Toynbee explains, “waking in hospital. inquires 
about his past. and is answered by his own voices from 
the past: Noel, the Voice of his Innocence: Tom, the 
Voice of his Fall: Charley. the Voice of his Punishment.” 

To the reader who wants to be carried along by a 
story. The Garden to the Sea would seem the ultimate 
absurdity. but the difficult method Toynbee has chosen 
has its values. In the first place, it permits him a 
variety of styles, ranging from the fierce and bawdy 


colloquialism of Charley’s diatribes to passages of richly 


poetic meditation. And, in the second place. it gives him 
a way of exploring and expressing the vast complexity 
of a human being. Whether his human being. after 
such minute dissection, can ever be put together again 
is a question, but we can learn something about our- 
selves from Mr. Toynbee’s attempt to do the trick. 
Nothing would be easier than to say that The Garden 
to the Sea isn’t a novel, but a definition that would ex- 
clude Mr. Toynbee’s book would also exclude some of 
our finest works of fiction. and we had better reconcile 
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ourselves to the fact that the novel, like Walt Whitna, 
contains multitudes. Randall Jarrell is careful not to 
Pictures from an Exhibition (Knopf, $3.50) a nove 
he describes it as “a comedy”—but, of course, it yj 
go on the fiction shelves of the libraries. In fact, howeve, 
it is rather less of a novel than the Toynbee book—y 
because it is experimental in form but because there \ 
not even an implied story. Neither the author nor ty 
reader is interested in what happens to anybody in th 
book, and it is only to one of the less interesting, ks 
convincing characters that anything does happen. Ty 
book is really what its name implies. a series of pictur: 
and therefore necessarily static. What holds us is th 
skill with which the pictures are drawn. 

The book portrays a woman novelist who is teaching 
at a progressive college. the president of the college, a 
some members of the faculty. Both the woman novels 
and the college seem to be identifiable. but that is nw 
important since the book’s raison d’étre lies in the bri 
liance with which Mr. Jarrell writes about his character 
I doubt whether in modern times there has been a sing: 
book, fiction or non-fiction. in which there were so man 
amusing sentences. At times, perhaps. Mr. Jarrell’s wits 
overwhelming. but the fact remains that the book is mor 
fun to read than anything I have come across in a lon 
time. 

While I am on the subject of fiction, I must comme 
on the fact that the Pulitzer Prize committee found 1 
novel published in 1953 worthy of an award. If. in th 
thirty-five years of its existence. the committee had show 
a capacity for recognizing the finest in American fiction 
if it had awarded prizes to the best works of Dreise 
Anderson, Fitzgerald, Hemingway. Faulkner. Wolfe, Fa 
rell, McCullers and Welty as they appeared. one mig 
respect its judgment. But. as a matter of fact, none @ 
these novelists had been given a Pulitzer Prize ul 
Hemingway captured one last vear for The Old Mana 
the Sea. 
awarded mediocre novels by Edna Ferber, Louis Bro 
field. Margaret Ayer Barnes. Caroline Miller, Marty 
Flavin. John Hersey, and a good many others. Wit 


And, during these years. prizes have bee 


such a record. how in the world did the committee hat 
nerve enough to ignore Saul Bellow’s Adventures 

fugie March, Wright Morris’s The Deep Sleep, Jamé 
T. Farrell’s The Face of Time. Richard Wright's The On 
sider, and James Baldwin’s Go Tell It on the Mountan 
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WRITERS and WRITING 
‘Smiling AI’ Tells All 


Kesselring: A Soldier’s Record. 
By Albert Kesselring. 
Morrow. 376 pp. $5.00. 


“IN FIFTEEN YEARS,” 
Hermann Goering at 
“they will be building monuments to 
us.” But Field Marshal Kesselring 
couldn’t wait. With this book he 


erects a heroic memorial to himself, 


predicted 
Nuremberg, 


gilds it lovingly from head to foot, 
and invites the world to join him in 
pelting it with flowers. 

Kesselring’s qualification for writ- 
ing a book is that he was among the 
foremost of those mindless military 
lakeys who cracked their heels and 
bellowed “Jawohl, Fiihrer!” 
whenever Hitler snapped his fingers. 
It was his squadrons that laid War- 
saw in ruins, set Rotterdam aflame 
and devastated Coventry. For the 
daughter of civilian hostages in Italy 


mein 


he was condemned to death as a war 
criminal. His sentence was first 
commuted to life imprisonment and 
then lifted altogether. Now he is at 
lage again, strutting at the head of 
the Stahlhelm, being feted at Ameri- 
an air bases, and writing books. 

If Kesselring’s story were not so 
inextricably bound up with the en- 
slavement, agony and death of mil- 
lions, there would be something posi- 
tively comical about his literary per- 


formance. 


An upside-down, inside- 
out quality pervades the entire book. 
%s if he were deliberately trying to 
see what limits of absurdity he could 
teach and still get into print. 

He cites the Hague Convention in 
4 strangulated attempt to justify his 
unprovoked bombing of neutral Rot- 
terdam, but refers to Allied attacks 
on German industrial cities as “ter- 
tor raids, The German Air Force. 


he tells us further, did not lose the 


Battle of Britain. “Our difficulty,” 
“ys Kesselring with a perfectly 
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Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Co-author of “Victory at Sea,” prize-winning 
TV documentary; journalist, translator 


straight face, “was not to bring down 
enemy fighters, but to get the enemy 
[the RAF!] to fight.” The Luftwaffe, 
he continues, conducted its war on 
the highest 
always confining itself strictly to 


humanitarian _ level, 
military targets. The achievements of 
the Germans in North Africa “must 
rank with the epic feats of military 
history.” These, it will be recalled, 
were the epic feats which, through 
the tactical genius of Rommel and 
the inspired strategy of Kesselring, 
resulted in the surrender of 250,000 
troops and the complete collapse of 
the Axis in the Mediterranean. 

In Sicily, the Field Marshal's 
triumphs continued unabated. He 
was never fooled for an instant by 
the bungling maneuvers of the Allied 
commanders, and his flight from the 
island was nothing short of masterly. 
At Salerno, though handicapped by 
having superior forces in position 
and waiting, he contrived to lose the 
crucial beaches brilliantly. No detail 
is spared of his glittering failure to 
hold Italy, for which he was ap- 
pointed by a grateful Fiihrer to pre- 
side over the culminating insanity of 
last-ditch resistance inside Germany. 

To this day, Kesselring is deeply 
moved by the unwavering confidence 
that Hitler him. 
“Hitler,” we read (and we can all 
but hear the catch in the throat), 
“treated me with quite astonishing 


bestowed upon 


kindness and consideration. Twice he 

chauffeur.” 
With the total disaster of German 

arms, Albert Kesselring reached the 


lent me his car and... 


apex of his career, and was content. 
“I had behind me a rich life in which 
there could be no further peaks of 
experience,” he tells us. This note of 


nostalgia for the great days of the 
past recurs throughout the book. Re- 
viewing the period when the Luft- 
waffe was preparing to blackjack 
Czechoslovakia and destroy Poland, 
he writes: “My heart leaps up when 
I think back to those months of con- 
structive work.” 

After the war, Kesselring relates 
with distaste, he was briefly thrown 
behind barbed wire by the victorious 
Allies. 
ferred to another camp, where he was 
“made to feel that [he] was among 
people of [his] own kind.” The people 
of Kesselring’s “own kind,” it turns 


However, he was soon trans- 


out, were the officers in charge of the 
U. S. Army’s Historical Division at 
Allendorf. 

This is where he became known as 
“Smiling Al” and where he met S. L. 
A. Marshall, Chief Historian of the 
European Theater, who has written 
the introduction to this book. It 
seems that Marshall had rounded up 
a gaggle of ex-Nazi generals and set 
them to writing their own accounts 
The work 
went swimmingly until the opening 
of the Nuremberg Trials (which 
Marshall, with that cool accuracy of 


of military operations. 


phrase one likes to find in a his- 
torian, describes as a “cauldron of 
calumny”). The writing of the un- 
employed generals came to an abrupt 


halt. 


into a mass sulk at the indignity of 


Sensitive souls all, they went 


having their records read out in 
public. It was now that “Smiling Al” 
came through handsomely for the 
Soothing his 
colleagues’ ruffled feelings, he soon 
had all the 
busily away again. 

No wonder, then, that Mr. Mar- 
shall wrote his grateful introduction. 


Historical Division. 


scribbling 


historians 


And no wonder that he quotes, for 
the edification of his readers, a little 
philosophical gem from the Field 
Marshal. It goes like this: “To the 
young I would say that the meaning 
of life lies in the endeavor to do 
right, and that perfection is not to be 
found on this earth.” 

How true that is, and how good 
of Kesselring to remind us of it! 





The ‘Unmeaning’ of Life 


The Treasures of Darkness. 
By Cornelia Jessey. 
Noonday. 310 pp. $3.50. 


ALTOGETHER too many of the 
“Jittle magazines” have become alien 
to the life of the world and retreated 
into a literary monasticism that has 
little to contribute to the enlighten- 
ment of our time. The so-called 
Philistines of the marketplace—of the 
more popular periodicals and even 
newspapers—are far more truly alive 
than the editors and writers of many 
of the “advanced” magazines. For- 
tunately, many of the small book pub- 
still 
ancient and honorable function: pub- 


lishers are performing their 


lishing fiction that the bigger houses 
And fre- 


quently these smali publishers come 


think is not commercial. 


up with a work that is striking in its 
freshness and vigor, and far more 
worthy than a score of heavily ad- 
vertised books offered by more estab- 
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THE QUEER FISH 

By Herbert A. Philbrick and 
Frank C. Wright Jr. Illus- 
trations by David Gantz. 


This book will help some of the 
hens gl fish, who might not 


now any better, to spot the 
hook and the line. It might save 
them from the hammer, or the 
sickle. $1.00 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS 
New York, N. Y. 











lished firms. The Treasures of Dark- 
ness is such a book. 

It is, in some ways, a truly re- 
markable study of a woman—and 
in American literature, which is so 
deficient in memorable female char- 
acters, this is a considerable achieve- 
ment. Helena Honey was a child of 
that most lost of all lost periods in 
our history: the period between the 
two World Wars. She had a heart as 
big as Times Square: one of the 
other characters in this novel says of 
her: “Trouble with you is you pity 
everything too much. You can over- 
do pity just like anything else. It’s 
just as if you wanted to play God.” 
Finding so much “unmeaning” in 
the life about her. she sought for 
“meaning” in carefree embraces in 
bed with one man after another, in 
radical movements that promised one 
or another form of emancipation— 
and in the end, of course, she found 
herself in a cold, lonely vacuum. 
with faith in almost nothing and ut- 
terly bewildered. 

On top of that, Helena had a 
poignant family problem. Her mother 
was a lusty, anarchistic woman in 
whom “jealousy was a genius.” Clem- 
entina was jealous of Helena for 
occupying so central a position in the 
affections of the other children, and 
she was jealous of her for having 
won the affections of her husband, 
Jud. The tense domestic tangle cul- 


Reviewed by Charles Angof 


Author of “In the Morning Light,” “Journe 
to the Dawn,” and other books 


minates in the murder of Clementina, 
the full implications of which ar 
handled with amazing skill by Mr. 
Jessey. 

The Treasures of Darkness js, 
fairly short novel. And yet, there is 
an astonishing amount of life ani 
revelation and sheer excitement jp 
it. Not many other books have » 
well, and in so brief a space, r 
corded the color and sadness an 
loneliness of the between-the-wan 
era. And books have 
yielded such truly fascinating femal 
characters as Clementina and Helen, 
who rub shoulders with Sister Carrie 
and Jennie Gerhardt and Maggie, « 
Girl of the Streets. Indeed, there ar 
some passages dealing with the fierce 
hatred between mother and daughter 
that make one think of some of th 
Russian masters of the macabre. 

Not that The Treasures of Dark 
ness belongs with the latter’s work 
In places it is too abrupt, some o 
the minor characters are poorly r 
toward the end Mr 
Jessey gets so involved in lag 
metaphysical and ethical problem 
that she is difficult to follow. He 
strength lies rather in the delineation 
of character—her Helena, one si* 
pects, will not soon be forgotten- 
and in the grasp of situation. Alt 
gether, a novel that can be read by 
mature people—and that is som 
thing to be thankful for these days 


—— 


not many 


alized, and 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Swedish Union Official 
Hails ‘The New Leader’ 
4s the Swedish Miners’ Federation represen- 
tative to the Miners’ International Federation, 
| find Toe New Leaver extremely valuable. 
Stuvsta, Sweden Epwarp Mattson 


ddd Footnotes to Review 
Of Granville Hicks’s Book 


| would like to add a footnote to Daniel 
Bell’s fine review of Granville Hicks’s Where 
Ve Came Out [THe New Leaver, May 17]. 
In one of James Burnham’s books (I believe 
it was Containment or Liberation?), the only 
reference to Lenin was an admiring one. Whit- 


taker Chambers rightly thinks that Communists | 


are “hard-headed” and realistic. Reason is on 


their side, he maintains; therefore, he must go 


heroically against and beyond reason. 

I was amazed once when I heard the Ameri- 
can Legion’s anti-Communist expert express 
impatience with those he called his “bourgeois” 
employers for not understanding the problem’s 
enormity. It was Lenin, during the initial split 
from the Mensheviks, who spoke out against all 
“softness.” He once remarked that it would 
not matter an iota if three-fourths of the human 
race perished; the important thing was that 
the remaining fourth should be Communist. 
Washington, D. C. SiwneEY Koretz 


In his review, Daniel Bell agrees with Gran- 
ville Hicks that the threat of present-day 
domestic Communism is not serious. “There 
were, in all, fourteen faculty Communists at 
Harvard in 1938. . . . The Communists did not 
dominate the cultural field,” so why the fuss? 

Bell and Hicks might have a point if the 
Harvard faculty Communists had spent all their 
time bewailing their lack of numbers. However, 
a part of a highly organized conspiracy with 
key people in many places they were very 
active in selling Soviet foreign policy to Ameri- 
cans as liberalism. They wrote letters, often 
under assumed names, which appeared in news- 
papers throughout the country. Using the 
prestige of Harvard, they wrote and reviewed 
books, lectured at forums and before church, 
vomen’s, labor and youth groups. They recom- 
mended “promising” students for fellowships 
and jobs in colleges, foundations, industry and 
Government. Their wives were active in “front” 
and established organizations. 

Was this activity to prove so much wasted 
ort? Let us use as a touchstone the proposed 
forcible return of Korean prisoners of war—an 
isue for true liberals to scream about if there 
‘ver was one. The AFL and the American 
Legion took a firm stand. What other organi- 
tations did so? 

Or take Theodore White’s book, Fire in the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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THE RETURN TO NEW YORK OF 
THE GREATEST MOTION PICTURE EVER MADE! 


GREATER THAN EVER ON OUR WIDE SCREEN! 
AND WITH STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


DAVID O. SELZNICK’'S 
Production of MARGARET MITCHELL'S story of the Old South 


“GONE WITH 
THE WIND’ 


.n color by Dechanicotor 


FULL LENGTH! UNCUT! 3 HOURS and 40 MINUTES 
THE SAME GREAT : OF UNPARALLELED 
PICTURE THE THRILLS! MORE 
WORLD HAS bs" SPECTACULAR! 
ACCLAIMED! “ig le MORE STIRRING 
Winner of ten 3 Si Pi THAN EVER 


Academy ° BEFORE! 
Awards! a_i. i 


starring 


CLARK GABLE 
VIVIEN LEIGH 


LESLIE . OLIVIA 
HOWARD * de HAVILLAND 
A SELZNICK INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 


Directed by VICTOR FLEMING 
Screen Play by SIDNEY HOWARD © Music by Max Steiner 
A Pre-Release Engagement 
* 


Continuous Performances 


No Advance in Prices 


LOEW’S STATE 


Broadway and 45th Street 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“EXECUTIVE SUITE”’ 


Academy Award Winner starring 


WILLIAM HOLDEN JUNE ALLYSON BARBARA STANWYCK: FREDRIC MARCH 
WALTER PIDGEON - SHELLEY WINTERS - PAUL DOUGLAS - LOUIS CALHERN 


Directed by ROBERT WISE + Produced by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME” — Gala new revue produced by 
Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige 





DEAR EDITOR 


Ashes. The New Leaver review exposed the 
true nature of this book. Yet, it was selected 
as a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, while 
the Atlantic Monthly, New York Times, Herald 
Tribune, Saturday Review and Chicago Tribune 
joined many other book-review sections in sing- 
ing paeans of praise. These included such 
phrases as “hest book of the year,” “most 
thoughtful,” “superb analysis,” “valuable ap- 
praisal,” “inspiring.” 
Washington, D. C. 
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James T. Lone 


ADA Offers Travelers Chance 
To Meet European Liberals 


Your readers who are planning to travel 
abroad this summer may be interested in ADA’s 
Trips Abroad program, which makes it possible 
for travelers to meet leading European liberals. 
Through its activities over a period of years, 
ADA has developed contacts in Europe that an 
individual liberal would have a hard time 
matching. 

Anyone interested in further information is 
urged to write the undersigned at Americans 
for Democratic Action, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Davip C. WILLIAMS 


Disputes Letter Attacking 
Moral Re-Armament Group 

Kenneth V. Russell’s letter in THe New 
Leaver of March 22 suggests that he has been 
misinformed about Moral Re-Armament. The 
West German trade unions have consistently 
supported MRA since the period when the late 
Hans Boeckler was their chairman shortly after 
the war, although individual members may 
have differed on the subject. The DGB (Fed- 
eration of German Trade Unions) pursues the 
same policy as the British Trades Union Con- 
gress in not interfering in the personal con- 
victions of its members. 

The implication that MRA supports or is 
supported by the Nazis is actually the opposite 
of the truth. Mr. Russell’s hoary “quotations,” 
all of which are either false or taken out of 
context, should be decently interred. The fact 
is that MRA was proscribed by the Nazis, its 
adherents suffering persecution and death be- 
cause (to quote a Gestapo report on the sub- 
ject) “it supplies the Christian garment for 
world democratic aims.” 


Greenwich, England R. C. Mowat 


Correction 


In the article, “Turkey and America,” by 
Ahmed Emin Yalman [Toe New Leaver, April 
19], the impression was created through faulty 
editing that the Turkish Republic was in ex- 
istence as early as 1919. In reality, it was not 
founded until the year 1923. 
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arring 


STERLING HAYDEN ~ MERCEDES McCAMBROGE 


SCOTT BRADY 


with 
WARD BOND - BEN COOPER - ERNEST BORGNINE - JOHN CARRADINE 
Screen Play by PHILIP YORDAN + Based on the novel by ROY CHANSLOR 


Directed by NICHOLAS RAY - A REPUBLIC PICTURE 
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“THE MIAMI STORY” 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal orgasiee 
tiens are requested when planning the 
ater parties te de se through Bernat 
Feinman, Manager of Tax New Lasm 
Theatrical Department. Phone 

quim 5-884. Tux New Lespme 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C 




















MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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“then the dragon came..." 


Nobody tells a story like Daddy. The 
everyday world fades away as his words 
lead you into a new and shining land. 















And what if the Dragon is a bit scary? 
You need only climb into Daddy’s arms 
to be safe and secure again before it’s 
time to sleep. 


To make those we love safe and secure 
is the very core of homemaking. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 
as ours, where men and women are 
free to work for it. 


And taking care of our own is also the 
way we best take care of our country. 
For the strength of America is simply 
the strength of one secure home 
touching that of another. 





Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you've tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
Z have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
p ‘em that really works—the Payroll 

Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 

Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
» the amount you want to save—a couple 

of dollars a payday, or as much as you 

wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
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And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 3% 
per year, compounded semiannually, 
when held to maturity! And they can 


go on earning interest for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish, giving 
you a return of 80% on your original 
investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





MUSIC OVER THE POCONOS 


Jamument Chamber Music Festwal 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 24 — 9:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in G major, Opus 54 . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ : ; ‘ , HAYDN 
String Quartet in E flat, Opus 12 ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , MENDELSSOHN 
Piano Quartet in C minor, Opus 15 ; ° ‘ ‘ ' FAURE 
with MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist 
FRIDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 25 — 9:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in A, Opus 18, No. 5 . x = ; ‘ ‘ . . , BEETHOVEN 


Tamiment Award String Quartet. : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : . "TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Clarinet Quintet, Opus 115 . " n . - BRAHMS 


with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinetist 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON .. . JUNE 26 — 2:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in B flat major, Opus 130 . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ’ ; BEETHOVEN 
String Quartet in C major, (K 465) ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ . : : ‘ : . MOZART 
SATURDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 26 — 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 
Suite of Ancient Airs and Dances . : : ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; . ‘ RESPIGHI 
Variations on a Tschaikovsky Theme , ‘ : . ‘ ‘ 3 i 3 ‘ .  ARENSKY 
Concerto Grosso, No. 2 (1952) : ; , ‘ P . : ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ BLOCH 
SUNDAY MORNING . . . JUNE 27 — 11:00 A.M. 


String Quartet in A minor, Opus 29 . ; ‘ : \ , , : ‘ A : . SCHUBERT 
Piano Quintet, Opus 26, No.2 . ' . . , ° , ‘ . r : , . DOHNANY! 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 


Sponsored by the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE . .. TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: 
TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET © © © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © © © Algonquin 5-7333 








